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Raz SOCIETY, established 1844, for the 
Publication of Workson Natural History. —The ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Ray Society will be held at 
Manchest during the meeting of the British Assoeiation, on 
FRO DAY. p ber the 6th, at 3 p.m. 


I TZING’S COLLEGE, London. — The 


Prospectus for 1861-62 of the different Departments is now 
ready, and will be sent, free of charge; also the Syllabus of 
the Evening Classes, price 3d. by post; and the Calendar for 
1361-62, price 3s. by post. Apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, E S$q., 
King’s College, London, pattes bg word * Prospectus "’ out- 
side the cover. . JELF, D.D., Principal. 


mo ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS 














&c. — CHRIST'S | 





CHURCH, Penton-street, Pentonville.—The aim of the pro- | 
moters of 'this proposed church being at once to secure a | 


spacious, substantial, and economical building, with suitable 
facings, to seat 1250 persons, they invite inspection of the site 
and works already done, and will be happy to receive PLANS 
and suggestions tribatary to the above object, with a special 
notice of the extent to which the work dove up to last January 
can be properly pas available. A visit to the site wil! excite | 
bah tp ag of all who revere the sacred cause both for the 
paris’ 


| 


foners and the promoters of the edifice, who have been | 


constrained, from a strong sense of duty, as trustees of public | 


funds, to adopt this course. 
the contract is signed. The porteris always on the spot, and 


No expense can be incurred until | 


he or the sexton, Mr. Martyn, Butler’s-place, Chapel-street | 


opposite the site, can supply references and information. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices. 
Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance-buildings, 
Liverpool. 
Branch Offices — Mana pester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
Extracts from the Report for the year 1360. 
“The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at MANCHESTER, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 4, 1361, under the 
Presidency of 

WILLIAM Farrparrn, Esq., LL.D., C.E., F.R.S 

The Recenrtion Room will be The Portico, in Mosley -street. 

»otices of Communications intended to be read to the Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the author 
will be preoent at the meeting, may be addressed to JoHn 
Puiuurps, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S .. Assistant G eneral Secretary, 
University Museum. Oxford; or to R. D. DaRBISHIRE, Esq., 

.A., F.G.S.. ALFRED NEILD, z8q.. ARTHUR RANSoME, Esq., 
M.A., and Professor Roscoe. , Local Secretaries, Man- 
chester. JOHN TAYLOR. F.R.S., General ‘Treasurer. 

6, Queen-street- -place, U pper Thames-street, London. 


G OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director. 

Sir Roperick Impey Mounrcuison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 

During the Session 1861-62, which will commence on the7th 
of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
Chemistry—By A. W Hofmann, LL.D.. F.R.S., &c 
Metallurgv—By John Percy. M.A., F FERS. 

7 History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 

Minin °25 } By Warington W. Smyth. MA, PRS 
Geology—Ry A. C. Ramsay, F_R.S 
Applied Mechanics—By Robert W illi 
Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates. is 30/. 
in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., ex- 
clusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Mr. Hof- 
mann, and in the’Metallurgical Laboratory, underthe direction 





oot 





s. M.A., F.R.S. 


PAMME fre | 


| of Dr Percy. 


received the marked attention and elicited the surprised com- | 


ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies, 
“Fire Premiums for = equal the total fire premiums for 
the seven years 1845 to 1851 
“Life Premiums for 1860 exceed the entire life premiums for 
the eight years ending 1852. 
“ Purchase of annuities in 1860 bong A exceeds the similar 
axe for the first ten years, 1845 to 1854, 
is progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of tlie business.” 





FIRE BRANCH. 

“The fire branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom. The fire premiums in 1859 had } 
advanced to the sum of 228,314/. 7s. 3d. In 1860 the amount of 
fire premiums had arrived at a sum of 262,977/. 19s. 11d., show- 
ing an increase of 34.663/. 12s. 8d., exceeding the large advance 
of the preceding year, so that in two years the fire revenue of 
the A age A has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 
66,829 

“The Parliamentary Report of the returns of duty paid to 
Goverament for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of 
the business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means 
of comparison with other companies. The proprietors will be 
gratified to learn that the increase of duty paid by the Royal 
in the last year is more than double that of any other com- 
pany, either London or provincial, whilst only one of those 
companies even approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of 
this Company. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of 
the entire increase of the whole of the metropolitan offices 
combined, whilst of the provincial offices it forms upwards of 
30 per cent. of the total advance of the other twenty-eight 
offices established ovt of London. 





LIFE BRANCH. 

“The reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of its 
Life business, the new policies of each succeeding year show- 
ing an advance over. the one that had immediately preceded 
it. A similar result is shown in the year 1860, the premiums on 
new policies, after deducting guarantees, being 15.0797. 17s. 19d., 
which is an increase on that item of 1993/. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1359. 

“But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1861). 

‘Tt is not until the commencement of the year that the 
ju! lic seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact 
hi t the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 

las year, an account of the investigation into the assets and 
lial ilities of its Life Department under a novel form, and in 
as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 
subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this pamph- 
let and its accompanying diagrams, which have appeared in 
the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in ail 


t 


i 


parts of the , 


United Kingdom, as well as in other parts of the world. In- | 


deed a most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is 
the case is afforded by the fact that the sum assured on new 
policies in the six months to the Srd of June of the present 
Year is actually 50 per cent. in excess of the sum assured in 
the corresponding months of the year 1860, although the latter 
amount in itself exceeded the sum assured in any like pre- 
vious period of time. 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at 
once placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head 
of all the insurance companies doing business in this country, 
and the anticipations of the last report, to the effect that the 
Getails of the life business, then to be published, would form 
an epoch of the establishment, will have a specdy and very 
happy realisation.” 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
Profits—Large proportion returned ev ery five years to 
es then in existence two entire years. Expenses chiefly 
=o uy the Fire Branch in order to increase the bonus to be 
‘turned. 





LIFE Bonvses DECLARED. 
Two per cent. per annum on the sum assured: the greatest 
bonus ever continuously declared by any company. 


SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital Two Millions sterling. Accumulated funds in hands 


exceed 800,000/, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


|; FORMANCE, 


ee 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 17. 10s. 
and 3/7, cach. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced 
prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
engaged in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 
reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince ot Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 

TRENHAM RE EKS, Registra r. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
Junior School, under the Government of the Council of 
the College. 
Head Master—THomas Hewitt Key, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, ‘Sentember 2 
for new pupils. All the boys must agpear in their places 
without fail on Wednesday, the 25th, at a quarter past nine 
o'clock. 

The session is divided into three terms, viz., from the 24th 
of September to Christmas, from Christinas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the Ist of August. 

The yearly payment for each pupil is 18/7. 
paid in advance in each terin. 


of which 67. is 
The hours of attendance are 


> 





| 
| 


, Sculptures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems 


from a quarter past nine to three-quarters past three o'clock. | 


The afternoons of Wednesdays and Satur 
exclusively to drawing. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, writing; 
Latin, Greek, French, and German languages: ancient and 
English history: geography (physical and political), arith- 
metie and bookkeeping, the elements of mathematics, chy- 
mistry and natural gg tony om social science. gymnastics, 
fencing, and drawing. Any punil may omit Greek, or Greek 
and Latin, and devote his whole attention to the other 
branches of education. 

There isa general examination of the pupils at the end of the 
session, and the prizes are then given. At the end of each of 
the first two terms there are short examinations, which are 
taken into account in the general examinaticn. No absence 
by a boy from any one ofthe examinations of his classes is 
permitted except for reasons submitted to and approved by 
the head master. 

The discipline of the school is maintained withont corporal 
punishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each pupil 
is sent to his parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the office of the 
College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine will commence on Tuesday, the Ist of October ; those of 
the Faculty of Artson Tuesday, the 15th of October.’ 

_ August 1861. 


rar * - ° 
RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN will 
make his NINETEENTH and only ASCENT next 
week over the Fountains, on MONDAY, AUGUST 26th, at 
half-past Six o'clock precisely. 

To exhibit his wondrous and daring feats, three enormous 
masts have been erected on the terrace, over which has been 
strained at a great elevation, and immediately over the 
Fountains, the rope made expressly for this purpose, above 
Two Thousand Feet in length. 

As M. Blondin’s unparalleled exhibitions consist of much 
more than the mere passing from end to end of this enormous 
length, it is essential the rope should be well strained and 
guyed, and in the best possible condition. M. Blondin has 
re peatedly declared that the rope fixed at the Crystal Palace 
is far more secure and elastic than any he has ever performed 
upon before. 
has hitherto been, and approaches nearer a straight line than 
any rope of equal length ever before stretched. M. Blondin 
will on Monday perform on it some most astounding exploits. 

The Fountains will be played the whole period of the per- 
formance, during which the terrace flower beds and walks 
will be roped off, except the two broad terrace walks and the 
upper slopes. 

Open at Nine. Admission (including BLONDIN’S PER- 
the GREAT SUMMER POULTRY SHOW, 
and all the attractions of the Palace without extra char; ge) 
ONE SHILLING; ; Children and Schools half-price. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN will 
make a LATE ASCENT NEXT MONDAY afternoon, 
at Half-past Six. 


days are devoted 


the English 





} 


It is now many feet higher in the centre than it ' 


a 
‘1 NSTITUTIONS, &c.—Institutions desiroW3 of # 


As an extraordinary and additional novelty on this occa- | 


sion, Mr. Punch has kindly undertaken to essay to wheel 
M. Blondin along the rope in his barrow. 


Admission One Shilling, 


| may address Mr. Plumptre by letter at his private 
26, Elgin-road, Kensington-park-gardens, W Cc 
i 


THE _PRESS. 
M4 ANUSCRIPTS PREPARED 


for Publication, and Proof Sheets Corrected, by a 
gentleman of very great experience in literary an ‘publishing 
matters. The best ‘advice t: » authors. Terms moderate. 
Address “ Deira,” 8, Newcastle~ street, Strand. 


GENTLEMAN at present “conducting 


the MANAGEMENT of a WEEKLY PAPER is desirous 
of 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT in a similar capacity, or as RE- 
PORTER. The most satisfactory reference. 
Address “ J. D." (No. 581), Critic Office, Wellington-street, 
Strand, Ww, Cc. 


GEN (TLEMAN connected with the Press, 
and many years a resident in Paris, being about to ueuiiin 
again in = city, wishes to meet with an Ape MENT 
as FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ofan English paper. 
Addrees“D. D.” (No. 531), 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. eS 


GENTLEMAN, highly educated, and of 


extensive information, who has already had some 
experience in writing for the daily press, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT for supplying LEADING ARTICLES, 
Reviews of Books, or as Correspondent. 
Address “ M. Y. care of W. H. Smith and Son, 
News “Agents, &c., Dublin. 


‘0 CAPITALISTS.— LITERARY. — An 


opportunity offers by which any — gentleman, by 
investing from 300/. to 5007. in the PURCHASE of a SHARE 
in an established LITERARY PROPERTY, and devoting 
some portion of his time to its interest, may secure an income, 
beginning at 3007. a year, and capable of being increased to 
10002. a year. 
Address “ x. kL.” 





Post-office, Flee t-street, Near 2 














‘THE A ARTS. 
‘ECOND ANNUAL CITY EXHIBITION 


of PAINTINGS by MODERN ARTISTS is NOW 
OPEN at HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S GALL ERY. En- 
trance by 28, Cornhill Admission on presentation of private 
address card, 


ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO (* Christ 

in the Judgment Hall’) the finest painting in the world, 
valued at 20,0007. This wonderfully-discovered chef-d'euvre 
by Correggio, is verified by the engraving in the British 


a ON VIEW from nine tilldusk. Admission 6d.; 
t GARDNER'S GALLERY, 119, Oxford-street, W. 





cee for ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


A rich Collection of Antiquities, Old and Modern Paint- 
ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings Coulyteres, Ww ood 














at Brienner-street, 40. Munich. HERR SPENGE L, Pro- 
prietor. Commissions for purchase at public sales will be con- 
scientiously executed. 
The proprietor is permitted to refer to the CritrceOffice, 10, 
W elling gton-street, Strand, as voucher for his respectability. _ 


Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, ‘on roller, 5s. ih 


A} AGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in 


GOLD and COLOURS an exact Fac-simile of the 
Original Document (A. D. 1215) preserved in the British 
suseum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals, of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS, Copied 
by express permission. 
London: JoHN CAMDEN Horten, Piccadilly, W. 


MUSIC. 


<T. JAMES’'S HALL.—Dr. WYLDE’S 
PIANOFORTE MATINEES will commence on SATUR- 
DAY, August 31. 
Particulars can be obtained of Mr. AvstIN, Ticket-office, 
St James’ 3 Hall, Pic adilly, Ww. 

r\HE ARION. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 

GILBERT —FIRST REHEARSAL for the season, 
SATURDAY, September 7, at 9, Conduit-street, W. 

All communications to be addressed to the Cond 

13, Berners-street, W. 











uctor, 





N ATIONAL CHORAL SOCI E ry, under 
i‘ the direction of Mr. G. W. M ARTIN. 

Ladies and gentlemen wishing to becor meubers for the 
ensuing season can obtain particulars en apptic ation (i inclosing 
a stamped envelope addressed) to Mr. W. HamMonb, at the 
Off ices, 14 and 15, Exeter Hall. 


v Tr 
YIRMINGHAM MU SICAL FESTIV AL, 
August 27th, 28th, 29th, and 39th. Conductor, Mr. 
COSTA.—The BALLOT for priority of choice of Secured 
Seats, in the Town Hall, will take place on FRIDAY, the 23rd, 
and SATURDAY, the 24th August. 
Applications for secured places, accompanied by a remit 
tance for the full price of the places required, may ve addre 
to Mr. GEOROE WHATELEY, Chairman of the Strang p 
mittee, 41, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, pursusnt to “the 
directions ‘contained in the official programme, which may 
be had gratis of the principal musicsellers; and of the Secre- 
tary to the Committee, Mr. Henry HowELt, Bennett’s-hill, 
Birm ingham. 











T°, LITERARY IN ST ITT r I NS —Mr. 
}. FABIAN is open to ENGAGEMENTS to Jeliver his 
NEW BITERARY and VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, assisted 
by Miés Nina Vincent. 
Address Fox's Music Repository, Glocester- pls 
Brixton, | 8. 


the SECRETARIES of ‘LIT. 


the S “VICES of Mr. CHARLES J. PLUMPT 

of Elogution, for Lectures or Dramatic Readin 
approgching season, are requested to apply 
Mr Kdward Bartlett, 1, Essex-court, Temple, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The valuabl 
i} JOUN WIL 














late CHARLES LEVER, Esq. 

H SOT HE BY and 
and Works illustra ( e Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 


ioneers of Literary Property 
Strand, _W.C., _on MONDAY, 26th of AUGUST, 1861, and 
llowir ‘el TAL 
















i the tate CHLAILES LEVER. 





al books in E 
iptures rar 
y voyages - nd travels 
. top ul, é 


ations ‘of the 2 “Parker, Percy, 
g, au rary societies. 

be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had on 
rece pt of two st amps. 


‘THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
OLLECTOR and ASSISTANT 


er’s), WANTED immediately, in an old- 
an Educated Married Man without en- 
in own handwriting, age, salary expected, 
h of previous engageme! nt, cause of leaving, 
ynination, and inclose te Ry 
1), 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 

















. St ite 











EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
. pa wrticulars nn the following Appoint- 


the Gratuitous meoationss 









ar nts by letter, with out pe Ly- 





i quote the number of the 
eference ; and also inclose 






AS’ TER i in an endowed school in Hert- 
ust have graduat ea din Clas ssics 





: out to take holy. orders, 
must reside. in thes school-house, 
k _Salary, which will be inc 









Ww verve at Michael- 





O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS’ 
ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a FEMALE ASSISTANT 

(in the house). Pe 
ldress, with parti ro, terms, &c., to *Z, Z. A., 

Post-offic str Brighton. 

O STAT ION VERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
TED, a YOUNGIMAN, well acquainted with the 
nd retail trade. Must e good London refer- 












} 


uired and previons employers, 
, Howford-buildings, Fen- 





ences. 

Address, stating salary re 
et Mr Lowndes 
church-street, City, E.C, 


YO FR INTE RS and NEWSPAPER 
'ORS.—A steady man, quick at making-up 
WANTS a SITUATION as OVER- 
bookwork or news- 
ghest re ferences. 

and 















PPOr 
rie 


To ‘STATIONERS “and PRINTERS.—A 





e of 17 wishes to LEARN the BUSI- 
NESS ins tablished concern. 
Address with premium required, to ‘*E. G.,” 
care « 7, Gresham-place, Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton 





O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and | ' 


—A respectable Young Man, of active and 


PRINTERS 
zin for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 










more th 
late employ 


Address “ LIsER,"’ 37, High-street, Blue-town, Sheerness, 


went. 
r[O_PAPER- MAKERS, ENVELOPE- 
MAKERS, WHOLESALE STATIONERS, and others.— 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in the Envelope Business, 
by the advertiser. He h: actical knowledge of the trade, 
has had \ i he manufacture of envelopes, 













and is q idertake the management of a | 
large bus 7 
Address “J. B..”’ care of Mr. Monk, 1, High Holborn. 





YO BOOKSELLERS, PRID NYERS, and 
STATIONERS.—WANTED a GENUINE BUSINESS 


t icoming 


bove, ir 
ye ther a short time 


in a well-established 





{ tak 
business. 


’ Mr. Budd, E ist Oakley, , Hants. 


ace or CLAXHEU GH PAPER MILL. 
)be SOLD by AUCTION (unless | 
vate contrac 1 i tic 


ré evious] 4 






and carris 



















and an order to view t nill apply to Mes 
1 LEGGE, § itors, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LE G rR APHS x PRIVATE USE. |, 
» London District Telegranh Company (Limited) are 







{working order 
and 


ure “ to p rovide and maintain 
LE aGR APHS of the most 
ng places of business 





i. HAT *: ES CURTOYS.,. Secretary and Manager. 
Chief ¢ “), Cannon-street 7 





PORTABLE TENT, “for Sketching Tours, 
Pic-nies, or Sumr mer he xcursions. Size, when packed. 

i t *hes long: size, when 

€ f tent 10 lbs., 
ng, 368. ; case, 
es Mennfac: 
one e-place, ace, London. ndon. 







31s. 6c. 
—GEORGE ROWN 
sts’ Colourmen, 51 and 5: 





r HE B AB Y GORILLA. Sai aera HEATH 


EAU, M - atu re Painters and Photographers, 








have ju ARTE de VISITE of LITTLE 
BILLLE wh ich may be obtained at their 
Atelier, or of respecta salers. For- 





warded, with | sist rical n arr: at ive of his capture, on receipt of 


19 stamps. 


NNeciock LEON the FIRST.—A CARRIAGE 
CLOCK, witl i al arum and repeating movements, for- 
merly belong > First Emy peror. for SALE. May be 

‘ , No. 9, Blandf ord-street, Portman square. 
N.B. Every deseri iptic »n of china, ancient and modern, bought, 
sold. or exchan g a. Deal rin old lace, &c. 


N Unmarried Man, aged 37, who has for 
fifteen years been accust ome d to Tuition of a high cha- 
racter, wishes to obtain an appointment as SECRETARY, 
LIBRARI AN, AG ENT to a Nobleman or Gentleman, orsome 
other non-educational post, for which his education, habits, 
and experience ~—e qualify him. In addition to his classical 
and mathematical acquirements, he is a skilful Accountant 
— Bookkeeper, a ready Correspondent, speaks and writes 
French and German, and understands Italian and Spanish. 
Unexcej)tionable refe rences, 
‘Address “ L, ii,’ sae ge 54, Great Portland. 
Stree 

















or Oxf ord or C oo 








n 3] neg and woul 3 " 
y interest himself in his pupils, 
e manners indispensable, and aptness in teach- 
possible, some experience. 
n w it h ag and residence. 

, Bo . Wellington-street, Strand, WwW C. 


clergy man near 


Terms 8 su = AS - r 














G OV VERNESS. A lady is seeking 
governess, and wishes to find one who would not object 

» comfortable lodgings in a pretty village. The children 
ould go — ac o her. Sal: 601. Address, inclosing 

owe stamps, Box 4290, 10, WwW ellingt« m-street, Strand, Ww v.C. 


G OV ERNESS to three children ; ages 

5, 4. Must have a thorough knowledge of music, 
and be “clever at her needle. Will have the entire ch¢ irge of 
he T pu ls and their wardrobe. Salary moderate, as the eldest 
goes to school. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4292, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


aD Pa ~ nl 
OVERNESS and HOUSEKEEPER, 
Wanted, an accomplished lady, from 35 to 40 years a 

age, capable of educating three young ladies, and taking th 
entire management of a gentleman’s household. es xiy in- 
closing two stamps, Box 4294, 10, Welli Wellington-stre street, Ww. 


RENCH TEACHER ina school. W: anted, 

a young French lady to teach her own language. . 
knowledge of music indispensable. As the duties are light, 
the salary will be small. Locality Staffordshire. Addre 


inclos ng two ) stamps, _ Box 4296, 10, _Wellington-street, W.C.— 
RES IDENT TEACHER of MUSIC and 
SINGING. Wanted immediately, in a ladies’ school, 
None need apply who cannot play and sing a3 well as teach 
ina superior style. No objection to a German, if a Protestant 
and could speak English. Locality Shropshire. Addre 
inclosing two stamps, Box 4298, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


yaG ; 
SUPERIOR GOVERNESS wanted in a 
gentleman’s family. Must be competent to teach English, 
French, German, piano, singing, and drawing. Age of eldest 
pupilis16. Salary 50/. Applicants to supply references and 
testimonials. Locality near London. Address, estwo 
stamps, Box 4500, 10, Wellington-street, Strand w.C 


VISITING GOVERNESS. Required in 
the vicinity of the Victoria Station, to undertake the 
education of a young lady. Must be experienced, and compe- 










































anxious to meet with a gentleman to act as 
A : Pie, ‘if es aoe may be given. 
10, Wellington- street, 





the sma ics to es for the 


30, * ellington- street, Stré — w.¢ 
aRz AL ASSIST ANT i ina . South Dev on 


vualifications are moderate classics 

npeachable moral character. 
> a fair share of external duty with another 
Sal ary to commence with 402. i 
y eton-stre et, Str: ni, W.C. 














‘in a » first. class school near 
St -_ about 18 ves Ars. € é 9 


Has been in his last situation | 
1d can be well recommended by his | & 
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in a first class “school near 
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» if ae a sound kn wl eda ¢e of 
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bid or a age 3l, and of twelve year: 








Ts wo o clergymen, taking p pupils 
road, w -ould be glad to find ‘ 







The Advertiser would j 
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| £ trained and experienced master, a boys’ or 1 


R ASSIS T AN ri in a peasat | 


lisposed | 2 
4 ‘ellington 1-street, Str and, 





| (acquired in Paris), 












| has passed the first examination for the degree of Bache 





cheapest | NESS vw : 
erms on | phat Ww —, in a 
1 he first 
| fect knowledge 
= pianist. He is 








mul mes it medi ite ly, i 





(4 of experience in tuition (age 23) would be glad of 
|} engagement as companion and tutor to two or three bo 
| forthe next two months. Can furnish the most satisfactory 


oe | 


W. anted i imme ned ate ly. in a 





- aie to engage 


0 and wa ye of age, | in England. References kindly permitted by persons of 


a sup nerior person, betiveen 8 





OHNE ‘eelbsictroon @ and) | 


us 
meti c, a sound English e luc ation, 
no Bg. slong nee cesirable. 


i whose time is now partly engaged as Visiting tutor in a s¢ 











these pupil s between Il4and 6. 
branches of an 'E nglish education with music, 
— —— besides soundness of religions views, 
1d firm yet kind control both in and out 
Salary 401. to inciude everything. | y 
—a month at Christmas and Midsummei r. 
either side on leaving, 
4288, 10, Wellington-street, S 


Address, incl osing two stamps, Box 


tent toteach English in all its branches, French, drawing, 
and the pianoforte. Address, agi stamps, Box 4302, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


TA ° 

UNIOR ASSISTA NT in a “school, ni near 
e London. Required immediately a young lady, who is 
qualified to assist in the education of the junior pupils. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4304, 10, Wellington- 
street, Str and, Ww.c. 


«| NURSERY GOVERNESS to educate and 


manage five children under 12 vears of age. Needlework, 


| English, French, and music, required. ag 3d moderate. and 


laundress. Address, inclosing t wo stamps, Box 4506, 19, Wel- 
lington- street t, Stré und, W. C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
ere ed on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. — This 
try may be-inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplie .d to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGIST RY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
7 Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
* in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 




















two stamps for reply. 


S CLASSICAL er MATHEMATIC AL 


TUTOR in a school, by a graduate of Oxford in holy 


age in tuition. He 
| teaches thoroughly the highest classics, also first-rate arith- 
| metic, fair mathematics, and drawing Is a kind and most 








| successful teacher and disciplinarian. Stipend 602. Address, 


inclosing two stamps, Box 8479, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


S SCHOOLMASTER. Wanted by a 








school. His wife is an excellent needlewoman. Address 
inclosing two sts amps, 30x 8481, 10, Wellington- street, W.C 


AS TUTOR in a » family, or ASSIST: ANT 


in a school, in or near London, by a gentleman who 
| has already occupation during three mornings in the week. 
| Has been accustomed to tuiti m eight years, and is well- 
qualified to impart a good English education, with French 
Italic in, Latin, and shorthand. He pos- 
sesses good testimoni and can give satisfactory references. 
Sal: moderate. Address, inclosing two [stamps, Box 8483, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W C. 





















S TUTOR in a private “family, | _by an 
Pe, undergraduate of the London U niversity, 27 
age, and who has held a similar appointment i: a .# 
family at the West End of London for about eighteen m« 







and can be recommended by the gentleman ab 
Salary desired from 60. to 100/. if 





ress, inclosing two stamps, Box 8485, 10, Wel 
areal Strand, W.C. 
tr } a. 8 
S TUTOR in a -gentleman’s family or 
‘lass sc hool, by a gentleman who possesses a per- 
: i han i Germ an, and is also a brill 
} tive of Germany, a Protestant, 
30 years of age; iks English fluently, and has had con- 
siderable experi nee in tuition. Addres 88, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8487, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W..C. 


VACATION TUTOR. A ‘gentleman 
un 


3, 
























testim . Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8489, 1), 


| Wellington- street, Strand, W.c. 


ec | S VISITING TUTOR, to teach French, 








a Parisian gentleman of literary tastes and ac 
id of great experiencein tuition both in France 





ments, 


tanding, members of Parliament, &. Address, eeeteatee 
stamps, Box 8491, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, 


S VISITING TUTOR, by a soe a 


gentleman, formerly of the University of Oxford, and 


hool 








near London. Terms moderate. Address, inclosing two 
[= 8495, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S VISITING MASTER, in ladies’ or 


gentlemen’s schools near London, by a member of the 
Paris University, and pupil of J. Michelet; age 32, and 
married. Has had twelve years’ experience’ in three first- 
class schools, besides many private pupils. Teaches French, 
drawing in any style, moderate classics, and general history, 
with deseriptive and political geography. A liberal salary 
would be required. Names and addresses of former ptt 
will be given for references. Copies of numerous testimomia 13 
can be seen at the Crirtc office. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8495, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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qr 
A s GE NE RAL ASSISTAN NT, by a gen- 
tleman of great experience in tuition, and possessed of 
00d te stimonials. Is competent to undertake thorough 
& ish, arithmetic (Colenso’s), writing, drawing, with junior 
ch, "and Latin. Age 28. Terms, if resident 60/7, other- 
‘901. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8497, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Str and, w.c. 


S GOV ERNES 8 in a a family c or r school, by 

a young lady whose acquirements are Eng glish, French, 

German, and music. Age 22. She has been an Eng lish teacher 

in Germany. Possesses very good testimonials, and can give 

uuexceptionable references. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box $499, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SG ar rfl 
AS GOVERNESS, by a young lady who 
can be highly recommended from her present situat ion, 
*h she has held nearly four years, She is competent to 
i English education, with the theory of music, to pupils 
12 years of age. Salary 162. Age 2l. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, “Bop 501, 10, Wellington- street, W. C, 


AS, GOVERNESS i in a family where the 


lildren are young, or as COMPANION. Acquirements 
English ‘and music. Has - objection to take the entire char 
of her pupils’ wardrobe. Can give good references. Age 
A moderate ry will A. acce} sted. Address, re two 
stamps, Box 8503, 10, Wellington-street. nd, W.¢ 
AS. GOVERNESS in a school or family to 
children under twelve years of age, by a young lady 
who has just returned from France, wees she has been for 
the last two years finishing her education. Is fully competent 
to teach English, French, music, and the rudiments of draw- 
ing. A very moderate ‘sal y will be accepted. Addre 38, 
inclosins gtwo stamps, Box 8505, 10, Wellington- str reet, W.¢ 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS, withia one or 


two miles of Regent-street, by a young lady who has 
ed in Hanover 3% years, and is well 
n, the rudiments of French, Engli 
ng. Terms moder ite, Age 20. Add iress, 
Box 8507, 10, W ellington-street t, Strand, 


S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 
Within 50 or 60 miles of London, by a young lady aecus- 
tomed to tuition, and competent to teach French, music, 
wing, the rudiments of German, and Ens lish in all its 
hes. References to clergymen and heads of fainili ies. 
ite rate salary r quire: 1. Age 
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fled to teach 
ic, and draw- 
g two stamps, 
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SD: AILY GOVERNESS i in a a by 

a young lady accustomed to tuition, and competent to 

teach French, music, drawing, the rudiments of Gerinan, and 

English in all its branches. References to clergymen and 

heads of families. Salary desired from 35/. to 401. Age 2: 

Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8511, 10, Welling ton- 
street, Strand, W. C. 


+ “ 
S ENGLISH ~'PEACHER in a school, 
or GOVERNESS in a family where the children are 
young. Teaches E 1 generally, junior French, and draw- 
ing, and the first rudiments of music. Satisfactory references 
supplied; age 22. Salary from 17/. per annum. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8513, 10, Wellington-street, W. Ce 


S FRENCH TEACHE R. 
versation taught, by the daughter 

An hour every day for board and lox 
two stamps, Box 8515, 10, Wellingtoi 


S MORNING GOV ER NESS i ina family rs 


the northern district of London preferred; y 
Teaches English, French (acquired during a three ve 
residence in Paris), German, music, and drawit Terms 
moderate. Can offer good r ference Ad dre ss, inclosingtwo 
stamps, [Sox 8517, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. o 


S RESIDENT GOVE RNESS, by: a a lady 













F rench con- 
















who has had upwards of five ience in 
ion (two of which were in ¢ ly), and is 
lian, 












petent to teach English, 
verior music. Is a 
relic yen as two br ith 





req ed 4 
| Wellington-stre . 


r 
S RESIDENT or D. \IL Y GOV ERNES SS, 

by a lady of very great experience in tuition, and who 

has tr’ avelled in France, [taly, and Spain with a family. he 
roughly competent to i: upart a good English educe 
French, music, drawing (fl ywer and la 1dse ‘ape in water- 
a nd the 7 I tit rman. Isa 
desired, if 















nt of the Cl 
it, not | e at wh 401 Age 
DS, Box 852 1, 10, Weilingtor 











‘ mpet ent ele ood En: 
rench, music, and drawing, a1 a who has: ] 
successful in the management and tui tion of her pur 
most satisfactory references can be given. The s 
lo eality preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps 

, Well ington-strect, Stre ind, W.-C, 


S$ RESIDENT GOVER NESS in a gen- 

: n’s family in the country, ayoung lady, com- 
uct in English, French, Caen and music; little 
P ferre Would not object to talk 
of her iT pup ils, Has just completed an en 
family. Salary not under 2 
losing two stamp S, Box : 10, Wellir g 


AS TEACHER in a family : or - schoul, by a 


young lady whose acquirements” are English, French, 
German, and the rudiments o of music. Age 22. She has been an 
Engli sh teacher in Germany, and can give very good refe- 
rences. Address, —_—-e two stamps, Box 527, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Stra nd, } 


S VISITING GOVE R NESS i in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pluc nstead ; age 23. As fi lly c 
Englis h eo Frenc! h, with the rn ir 

§ 5 tne 

a re sident eng agen mnt in a lady's 8 heel. J 

tw 0 stamps, Box 8529, 10, Wellington-street, Str: 


S ASSISTANT TE Fy a 


young ladies, sisters, the one in her 17th year, 
in her 15th, “the daughters of a merchant, wish to ent 
class school where their services as assistant teachers 




































































might 
be considered an equivalent for their board, with lessons in 
music and dancing. Their education has been well conducted 
and the elder of the two would expect a salary were she alone 

engaged. She is a good pianist, and can i a age read, and 
translate French with perfect ease; she is also a good arith- 
mMetician, draws nicely, and has had some little experience in 


teaching. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8531, 10, Wel- 
Ungton-street, Strand, W.C. ‘ 


i New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &e. 
St MARGARET'S COLLEGE, 
N 


NORTHEND. FULHAM, LONDON, S.W., for the | 
EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. | 
d 


of good. family, 
-E NGAGE MENT to instruct young 


Gov ERNESS.—A Lely, 


| 
} 
| aged , seeks a] 








L ' 
ideratio m ti ’ “an imme liate engage- 


Prin ‘ipal—The Rev tionable ref on 















































veip ai—The Rev. ’ j “= oe 
scents ond a pe v. the | Soot ‘ASI IC —_Ww ANTE D, j in a first-class 
All the pupils are resi | Sch ol, near ior don, a G E N rLt iin am ‘ talified. to 
The xt Term will commen of pe Sins rong If 1M Ne searapey Bor 
| September. | ate ch ion. If} sound knowledge of Ger- 
- } VOU hue! 5. . 
| FJERTFORD Gr. AMMAR SCHOOL.— | ee Ns 
| pe } PRECEPTOR, Post-otlice, en s-Lérrace, 
The Rev. E. Bartrem, M. Si late ter, King | — 
Edward the Si ixti's Scho. IRINCIPALS of SCHOOL S may OBTAIN 
Hi. Valentine, Es4.. B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- | ~~. Well-qualifi eg rth ANTS, bot aa i 
ridge, rand graduate in classical honour s. , 2: ipplication to Mr. aa un-street, 
Modern an i Ori rial Lanquag | Adelphi. 
W. Leitner, q., Leeturer at King’s College, i wnat pes . cad 
The Head Master wil be prepared to RECEIVE BOARDE FTO be DISPOSED OF, a CHELTENHAM 
at Michaelmas next. Terms, including tuition, 402, 45/., and 


a COLLEGE SHARE. 
501, according toage. Hertford is an o ype n and healthy town, | ; 
twenty-one miles north of London, with which it is connected | 


| 

| 

} I et. 

by the Eastern Counties and Great Northern Railways. i; 

: <n a? a Ae ; —iFINHE PROPRIETOR of a B ? 
DUCATION.—The V ICTORTA| BOARDING SCHOOL Fe ee 


For particulars apply to “A. J.,”" Post-oflice, Clevedon, 










stershire, is desirous 

COLLEGE, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, | of meeting with a h USEHOLD 

Kensington- gardens-s: juare, off advantages and | and S¢ HOOL FUR NI’ rt RE re are ten 

privileges. Elementary ~ adva reed classes. | ars for transfer. " House, 
rors, &e } S, 





with four 














The Countess of Antrim | Mrs. V. icres of land, 40 guineas. 1 is ill heatth. 
The Lady Mary Fox | } Ad iress * Berra,” care of 20, Queen-street, 
Lady ig nae | Step sondon. 

Lady ‘Tre m { & ; > RSHIP 

Atew P ARLOU k “BOARDERS RE yAL Bo or r Pl AT tTNE EY’. 


lasses Re- A G ontleman 


comience 
For pr 





pt. 
Toca terms, profes 
SRARIAN,"’ 44, Westbourn 





2 33 Sch 1eed of imme- 
sistance \ PARTNE RSHIP will be 
wit ; 1 or Layman of goo 





_ um, &e., | 
( 2 Lady 



















ETE ogg gs ASS E TOATION | Apply to B. Q.” (No. 381), Crrvre Office, 10, Wellington- 
MIP DLE-CLASS EDUCATION.—|_* "hee ee 
sone, Sey SAVIOUR'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, Southwar! SS RO aa oe “ 
bridge, ch ed by Queen I El VDT CATIONAL EST ABLISHMENT to 
Head he EB M.A. 4 be DISPOSED OF.—1 Principal of a LADIES’ 
Pd Fellow of Ex ‘d. BOARDING ud DAY SCHOOL, being about to Love to 

















ub-Master—The Rev. GEORG! 
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hil conve t with the routine of 
> prizes are given | tiou, and having a perfect knowledge 
examination in November. 





Pupils may be admitted at the quar 
There are no free boys. 
The Sch 
reach ofa 


Al , add warded to Messrs, 
Relfe, Publishers, &¢., 150, Al treet, London, will 
atte 








recei 
















vos MUSEUMS, &ce.—‘The “F IE LD” 
BISON hot in the Western Pri ; by the Hon. 
irantley ye. Be rke terms, &c., apply 


HARLES J. 


pupils at his private 
4 - 


Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge, 


A®™M M ASTE RSHIP is \ “AC ANT at th 





e Higl oh | 


hop Stortford. C ust have gra- | 









duate 7 in cal — at Ox! or f lige. Pre- | 1 iking, and 
ference W iv en — n who has taken, or is Removal 
out to take, holy order master must re > j ¢ . 
school-house, but will be at iiberty to take Si ity wn clergymen bar- 
Salary, which wiil be increased after the first year, 100/. per "tumptre 
annum. cin- 
Applications, stating full particul to be a i 
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iN, Head Ma 


INSPECTOR. of | 
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the Rev. 
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SCHOOLS, Hong 
literary and moral qua 
to fil ihe post of Master 
of the Government Free Day 
sala ry is 5007. a year, with a he 
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ish educa itio n 


n” are now 
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)E-AWAKES, 

sent to any part of 
the United | m } t. — ARTHUR 
GR ANGER, Patente¢ 


B EN SON’ 
Do up. 











intend the id 
the directi nofa I 





Governor, oeF G 5 100 g Be 
Send two s ips ior iphiet, 
descri ( f I ude, With 
— ; > + " > £ » bv post r 
ut tt ‘ > a by post, or 
tol ( s for 
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1! ton, E.C. 
YOU Th FOR 


PATENT STARCH, 


YOU 





_'RE- ISSUE OF Nipcioiaaen od 
HE DOUBLE YV OL U ME for 18: 14 ( | Vi L and VIl. ther), 


price 10s. 6d. in cloth, and Vol. VI ice 5s. in boards, w h PUBL ED on the 3ist INSTANT. 


London: BRADBURY at EVANS, 





l, ‘Seeontndaels Fleet-street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIB: RARY. 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF THE PRESENT 
and of bd past TI y f I hi r T y 
BIOGRAPHY, Y 
dies i.—Single ‘abe ’ per annum. 
according to the number of Volumes required. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, hain, Cross-street, Manchester; and N 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
"?| PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 


LIBRARIES are recommended to obtain C. E. MUDIE’S R EVISED LIST of —- Ss ea 2S of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from his Library and offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices. This List conta las Marner ; 
Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography ; Tennent’s lon; Davis's Researches at Carthage; Lockhart’s Resid lence in China; and 
more than One Thousand other Works of the “Past and Present Season. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
nd New-street, Birmingham. 


EASON 
STORY, 
» freely 
wards, 








New-street, Birmingham. 


















BOHN'S E NGLISH_' b ENTLEMAN ’S LIBRARY FOR 
EPTEMBER. 
























y printed i in ues 8vo., and Illustrated with Por- | 
” traits and Plates, at 9s. per ¥ 


HE LETTERS and W ‘ORKS of LADY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, 





sioners on Education. 
Tables. 
— tut Additions and 


Ww “MOY THOMAS. 





Corrections derived from ‘the Oris 
Memoir and Illustrative Notes by 
Complete in two volumes. with a general Index, and ¢ 
— engr aved on steel. L 
ee street. Cc ‘ove = se -, —e. 


OUTHEY vie LIFE. 


additional Notes and a general meen 
sngravings on steel and wood, 
T Foster, WEsTALL, and others. 
N, York-street. _ Covent - garden, London, W. ‘c. 














This ‘day is ee 1ed, crow. n_ Svo. cl] “a8, met) 6s 6d 


-*tiealae BM of “Rome in 18% 30,” 


and 23, Henrietta-street, 


ge: Mac MILLAN and Co., ri . 
May be had at all Libraries and 


supplied 
by post on 
receipt of 
a postage 
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ERMONS. to my 
Rev. DAVED GEO. 


THE CRITIC. 





[Avc. 24, 1861. 








a AL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
is published, price 2s. 6d. boa’ 
PorULar EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
Seing an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
With an Introduction and Summary 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouv erie-street.' 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, ‘published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 





Télémaque ... 


Louis XTV. ... 
Noel and Chaps: 


Just published. in fen. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
BSCURE TEXTS of SCRIPTURE 
ILLUSTR 4 according to the SPIRITUAL SENSp, 


By MARY C. HUM 


London: Guemen Maswansxa, 8, King William-strect, 
tra 





18, King William-street, 


Just HIND in post 8vo, ro 1G Et 


A WAST BIND ; or, a from the 


GANGES: beinga§ Solution ofthe nc ta of Chris. 


tianity. By an INDIAN OFFIC 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 









French G 





Cesar with Latin Notes 
a with Latin Notes 

Virgil with Latin Notes... net 
Chapsal's Models of French L iterature, Prose... 3 








La Fontaine's Fables ... 
All strongly bound in boards. 
f ——— ’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues \¢ Jatalogue of General French Literature. 
' 
4 





stamp. 





Catalogue alphabetically arranged withAuthors’ 
names and their several works. 

List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 

List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 

German List. 


| Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 








French Protestant Church, Ni ich. — ; < 
“The sermons in this volume are entirely practical. 





sony =o SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, ar 


ry NE Ww IRISH WEEKLY AL. 
On the 3ist of August will be readv the First Nuinber of 
* ILLUSTRATED DUBLIN 
Katge md ae of Amusement and 
Popular per Price 





sold by all Booksellers, 
and at the hae Siatin ons. 


RTIST IC CONGRESS in ANTW E RP. 

—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
Fine View and Plan of Tw 
land—Arrtistic Congress in Antwerp—Residences, and Indus- 
trious Classes in Paris—Social 
Union Direc tory mol rench Essay 0 . Painting and Architecture 
London Bridge—T he 


} With 


Mansions 4 Northumber- 


Science Congress—Trades 


L abour “Que estion—L ondo on 


Notes—Sc otland—School-building 


| 


News—Church-building 
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———— OC 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


UR TOURISTS are just now in the full swing of their summer 
enjoyment, and the gentlemen of aspiring minds are climbing up 
to summits where danger as well as distance lends enchantment to the 
view. The Alpine Club is vigorously busy, and from all parts of 
Switzerland come reports of their ‘‘deeds of derring do.” Another 
yolume of ‘‘ Peaks and Passes” looms in the future from Mr. Lone- 
man’s press, and, when it comes, it will be welcome. There is news, 
too, from Switzerland which painfully recals the memory of a terrible 
catastrophe which happened on the Grand Plateau of Mont Blanc, on 
the 20th August, 1820. On that day a party, consisting of Dr. 
Hamme and some gentlemen from Geneva, started up the mountain, 
accompanied by several guides. A descending avalanche swept off 
three of the latter, by name Aucusre Tairraz, Pierre Bacmat, and 
Pizrre Carrier, all three belonging to families now inseparably 
connected with the history of the mountain. From that day, up to 
the 15th of this month, not a trace of them was ever discovered ; on 
that morning was discovered, on the lower part of the Glacier des 
Bossons, a number of human remains and fragments of dress, accoutre- 
ments, &c., which have been recognised as having belonged to these 
hapless guides. ‘These relics are stated to consist of 

1, An arm in the most perfect state of preservation, with the hand, fingers, 
nails, skin, and dried frozen flesh intact, in noways discoloured; part of little 
finger only gone. The length of this limb extends to the elbow. 

2. Parts of two different skulls, with a good deal of air remaining with the 
skin on both; one belonging to a fair man, the other toa dark one. The hair 
most wonderfully preserved in colour, Gc. One of these fragments was recog- 
nised by Julian Devoussoux (a survivor of the 1820 ascent) as being that of 
Pierre Balmat. 

3. Part of a guide’s knapsack, with sundry portions of a lantern attached 
to it. 

4. Aniron crampon, which the guides at that time strapped on their shoes 
when they crossed the glaciers, &c., to prevent slipping. 

5, Several portions of guides’ dress—cravats, hats, torn portions of linen, 
portions of cloth coats, &c., all easily distinguishable as belonging to men of the 
guide class. 

Two of the guides who accompanied the party of 1820 are still 
alive, and it is said that Dr. Hammen still survives in England. The 
most interesting circumstance in connection with this recovery of the 
remains of these long-ago mourned men is, that it is in exact fulfilment 
of Professor James D. Forses’s prediction, based on his observations 
and knowledge of the laws which guide the motions of the glaciers. 
Professor Forzes, it is stated, has repeatedly told the Chamounix 
guides that they might look out for traces of their deceased comrades 
in the Lower Bossons in about forty or forty-five years after the 
catastrophe, and that he told Aveusre Batmar in 1858 to keep a 
look out. From the discovery, therefore, we may deduce a satisfac- 
tory demonstration of the glacier theory now accepted by men of 
science. ea 

The cause of education bas certainly not been neglected in the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress at Dublin, as far as the con- 
sumption of time goes. It was only after three long days that 

The weary wheel of talk at length stood still. 


It is somewhat remarkable, too—and not, perhaps, a bad omen for 
something being done at some time or other not exactly defined at 
present—that ladies were allowed the full use of their tongues, of 
which privilege they availed themselves largely, and that even Bengal 
had its representative in a gentleman whom the reporters designated 
as Mr, Raxoxr Das Haxrpar, and who read to the meeting an ad- 
mirable paper explanatory of the present state of education in 
Hindostan. Another noticeable trait in the meeting was that the 
representatives of the three systems of education, whose advocates have 
been carrying on an almost internecine war in Ireland for some thirty 
years, met together on the same platform, and each detailed to one 
another, with gentlemanly sadness, the many wrongs under which 
their respective parties were suffering. First in the field was the 
Rev. Mr. Potxock, on bebalf of the Church Education Society—a 
society of which we feel bound to speak with much respect, and of 
which we should speak with more, had its many pecuniary sacrifices 
been dulcified by a little more charity towards its neighbours. Mr. 
PoLtock gave some interesting statistics of the present state of this 
society. Itsincome for many years past has exceeded 40,000/. annually, 
and last year it amounted to nearly 46,0007. The number of 
pupils on the roll according to the latest report, was 73,497, of 
whom 49,100 were members of the Church of England ; 14,269 Pro- 
testant Dissenters ; and 10,128 Roman Catholics. We need not now 
enter into a discussion of the principles of the Church Education 
Society, the patrons of which in this country at least are compara- 
tively few. We may say, however, that we think highly of that con- 
scientiousness which enables a comparatively poor body of clergy to 
furnish voluntarily the greater portion of some 40,000/. per annum. 
Mr. Poxzock, of course, as in duty bound, found fault with the Board 
of National Education: but that part of his “ platform ” we 
shall not now discuss. The Church Education advocate was 


succeeded by Professor Kavanacu, whose sterling unselfishness may 
be measured by the fact that he resigned a lucrative educational 
post, for which he was eminently fitted, for the sake of his 
Conscience. The Professor came forward as the nominee of the 








ultra-Romanists, admitting honestly that, while the Rev. Mr. Potrock 

represented the feelings of the dissatisfied Irish Protestant, he was 

to be looked on as the representative of the dissatisfied Catholic. He 
objected almost equally to the Church Education Society and the 
National Board, and made some rather hair-splitting distinctions be- 
tween the terms ‘‘separate” and ‘ denominational,” which do not 
seem to us to be much to the point. Nevertheless it is to the point 
that, if Mr. Pottock’s demand for a Government grant of money for 
educational purposes were conceded, Professor Kavanacu’s demand 
would also have to be conceded, but in the proportion of four to one, as 
the Roman Catholics—to take the lowest computation—quadruple the 
Protestants in Ireland. This would, we believe, satisfy Professor Ka- 
VANAGH and the party which he represents. Would it satisfy Mr. Por- 
Lock ? Would the Church Education Society be content that a certain 
annual sum of money, at least four times as much as its members 
receive, should be paid over to the ultra-Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
to be used for so-called educational purposes? Mr. Potrock may 
rely upon it that the feelings of the British nation will be for fair play; 
and that if public money is to be given over to one religious sect or 
another for educational purposes—which will take place about the 
Greek kalends, and not sooner—English feeling will insist on that 
distribution being measured by the magnitude of the receiving sect. 
To demand or intreat that, because the Church Education 
Society belongs to the Established Church, therefore it is to 
be dealt with as something peculiarly sweet and fragrant, in 
contra-distinction to any Presbyterian or Roman Catholic edu- 
cational protégé, is simply to waste breath, or pen, ink, and 
paper, which might be much better employed in advocating 
something better. Professor Kavayaau and Mr. Porrock, like the 
fire and water which Escuyxus tells us combined against the Greeks, 
united in depreciating the National Board and its labours. We are 
bound, however, to add that each of these speakers made their objec- 
tions in the most becoming manner. We can hardly say so much for 
a Scotch orator, who is described as ‘* a well-known speaker on 
educational subjects,” and who—we hope influenced by some 
better principle than that embodied in the Spanish proverb, 
which says “that a lie, if it will only last half an hour, 
is worth telling”—assured his audience that of the two thousand 
clergymen of the Established Church in Ireland, there were not one 
hundred in favour of the National system. ‘This impudent assertion 
was contradicted by a succeeding speaker, who urged that the number 
was really five hundred. Professor Gipson, of Belfast, who came 
forward as the champion of National Education, spoke with the 

modesty which a good cause generally creates in its advocates, and 
announced the interesting fuct that the Presbyterians, numbering 

nearly one-half the Protestants in Ireland, were in immediate con- 

nection with the National Board. Mr. Wurrestpe continued the dis- 

cussion with a series of jokes, which must have been a considerable 

relief to the plodding earnestness with which not a few drowsy-toned 

orators urged, at a somewhat unconscionable length, their several 

pet theories tor educating Ireland and the world in general ; and re- 

ceived some compliments as to his Parliamentary eloquence, which 

appears to be more generally appreciated in Ireland than in the 

House of Commons. He transterred the blame of a count-out from 

himself to the O’Coxnor Don; but even the charms of Mr. Wuite- 

stvE on the Irish Education question, are hardly likely to tempt any 

ordinary member ot the Ilouse of Commons, not influenced by an 

eccentric conscience, or equally eccentric prejudices, from his dinner, 

A long-winded gentleman of the name of D’Orsry spoke with much 
more zeal than usefulness on the opening day of the séance—as well, 
apparently, on every other day which offered him the chance of listen- 
ing to his own sweet voice. The patience and gentlemanly feeling, 
however, which enabled an Irish audience to listen for three days 
attentively to the conflicting claims of rival educational programmes, 
enabled the same audience to endure the windy babble of several 
bores of the first water with touching equanimity. 

Several gentlemen ventilated their own pet theories on educa- 
tional subjects, and rebutted, or tried to rebut, those of their neigh- 
bours. ‘The educational section was, on the whole, very successtully 
conducted; and though the speakers were generally more successful 
in showing the fallacy of their neighbours’ opinions than the 
value of their own, all impartial outsiders must acknowledge the 
courtesy, good sense, and suggestiveness displayed by the speakers 
generally. : ie 

With regard to the other topics broached at this great pic-nic 
parliament they are too numerous, and far too various, to be dealt 
with in detail. The wonderful vigour displayed by Lord Brovausm 
throughout makes us, for the hundredth time, admire the mental and 
physical vigour of that marvellous old man. Many of the papers read 
are doubtless valuable contributions to our thinking materials ; and if 
a skilful editor can be found to sift the wheat from the chaff, a very 
valuable volume might be made of the Social Science Meeting 
of 1861. 

Perhaps the most notable phenomenon in the whole affair was 
the frequent appearance in the proceedings of Miss Bessie Parkes 
and Miss Emmy Faiturvurz, who maintained, with more than 
feminine perseverance and volubility, the independence and strong- 
mindedness of the sex. We have referred to the question of 
the sex’s rights too frequently in these columns for any recur- 
rence to it to be necessary; but it was a curious commentary 
upon the argument, that when a Scotch lawyer, in discussing 
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the marriage law, referred to certain points selating eco, 
which (however de ‘licate) are still necessary to be considered by 
jurists, an outcry was raised against the impropriety of discussing 
such questior n the presence of ladies.” Two courses only seem 
open, ‘and it ie necessary to elect between them. Will the Social 
s ecept the privileges of the sex with the necessary dis- 
qualificatio ns, or will they come to the level of men? Don’t let us 
have an epicene race who pretend to do the work of men and pre- 
sently cry out about the delicacy of their sex. 

The literature of the Great iE xhibition of 1862 is even now beginning 
to assume a y have we bec aware of more than one 
inchoate scheme ir that event, Periodicals represent- 
are already planned, and staffs of 
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ing the interest 7 
writers are engaged among + th: it wonderful class of men who, without 
knowing anything, are still prepared to write about everything. a 
Commissioners of the Exhibition intend, we hear, to publ be 

illustrated catalogue, and the proprietors of the Art Journal wil iL alsc sO 
repeat the experiment which they carried out so creditably in 1851. 
This seems a pity, bec outlay of such undertakings must 
necessarily be very great on account of the costliness of engraving, 





sause the 





and the expensive manner in which such publications must 
be. got up and issued. Why, then, run the risk of two 
faflures instead of one succ This same mistake was made 
in 1851, and the consequence was, as we hear, that although the 
public sexe immense sum to the Art Journal in that one year for 
its catalogue, the profit was all but reduced to vanishing point, by the 
enormous expenses, whilst the official Illustrated Catalogue was a 
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THE ARTS. 
On the Hypethron of Greek Temples: a Paper read before the Archeo- 
logical S ty of Berlin. Together with some Observations in reply 


rs of “ Dedalus 
1861. pp. 38. 


to the Revi ie By Epwarp Farkener. 
atetname. - With Illustrations, 

T IS NEVER an exceedingly profitable undertaking for an author 
to reply to his reviewers. Mr. Falkener has to confess that the 
reviews of his ‘‘Dadalus” have been mostly written in a “ friendly 
spirit,” yet thinks it worth his while to take notice of a small miscel- 
lany of cavils—none of which appear to “ of an extraordinarily mo- 
mentous character: such e.g. as that Mr. Falkener “ seems to believe 
in Deedalus as a re ral personage !” that in his conjectural restoration of 
the Parthenon he has made * his figures too small ;” that he is indif- 
ferent to the ic of Medizval sculpture; and soon, The last 
accusation he answers by retorting, illogically — that Medieval 
sculpture does not the qualities of classic sculpture—the 
“ exquisite { “accuracy of perception,” and “knowledge of 
perspective” — the very — es no one in his senses would claim for 
Medieval s: ulpture , its ideal, its aims, and attainments being of a totally 
distinct (and, in s mers respects, Oj ppposite) kind. Then, again, he 
has been accus sed « ‘worshipping the Venus de’ Medici;” whereas 
‘¢it so happens that he has not s aid one word about this statue ;” has 
simply ‘ quoted an ex] yression of Bernini’s, and inserted some Pa S 
by Byron, thinking that ra y would be considered as a kind of 
embellishment to the book.” A photograph was “inserted of the 
statue as a kind of to the Apollo Belvedere, as these two 
statues are so gen 1 together.” No very pregnant addi- 
tions to the schol = p Vishe d. and interesting ‘‘ Essay on the 
Causes and Principles of the Excellence of Greek Senlpture ” Mr. 
1 in his ‘ Deedalus,” are yie ield led by such 
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these, if we recollect aright, are traceable to one lite rary journal and 
contem sporary, whi -h—following Mr. Falkener’s polite example—shall 
be nameless. A Fenonatenene, however, urged by the Critic, that 


. very oblique one—is made to the most 
is yet throw n out on the subject of hypzthral 
temples, that, namely, of a cleres story ; a suggest ion which has, so far 
as we know, never to this day been answered,” elicits in the latter half 
of the present brochure, a really valuable supplementary chapter to 
that po of * D: which is devoted to the exposition of the 
author’s own notions on that debateable point. 

Mr. Fal ker ner ¢ nfesses to the obl iquity of his reference to the 
theory of Mr. Ferg whom, however, adhering (as is his 
habit) to strictly | nentary language, he can only bring himself 
to particularise as ‘: cent writer on art.” He explains ‘the fact 
by stating that he * did not wish to enter into controversy.” No one, 
however, who compares the original curt statement in ‘* Dedalus "— 
‘Some have su Pl sed that the hypxthron consisted of a range of 
skylights © on either side, ignorant of the sacred signification of an 
hy peethron’ *—with the elaborate and ingenious answer now put in, can 
think the latter alt gether superfluous or unnecessary. 

Stated in brief, his argument, supported in the text by much learned 
illustration, and dive an abstruse detail is, that the 
hypzthral opening 
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duet ai notorious failure. Each one to his trade, is a good maxim, 
The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition have quite enough to do 
without meddling with illustrated catalogues; and the only intelli. 
gible expl anation of t] 1eir having adopted such an idea, is to be found 
in the amount of cheap patronage which such a publication would 
throw into the hands of the two or three Commissioners who would 
superintend it. 

In the preparation of a catalogue, it seems certain that a new tech- 
nological dictionary will be required. Already questions are being 
asked as to the meaning of certain mysterious trade-titles _given 
to occupations which have sprung out of the recent extension of 
manufactures. A Leeds correspondent of the Times, by way of in- 
augurating this Technological Dictionary, gives the following list of 
trades, each one called by a name as inexplicable as Alphonse Karr’s 
* Quatorziéme.’ 


Fluters.—A trade followed in Sheffield, and connected with the steel trade. 

Iron Liquor Manufacturers.—A branch of manufacturing chemistry, princi- 
pally pursued in Leeds. 

Machine Combers.—An important branch of the wool trade; prepares wool 
such as is used in the Bradford or stuff trade; should be classed with the 
manufacture of stuffs, &e. 

Plainback Manufacturers.—A bra 
in Halifax. 

Scribbling Millers.—An important branch of the manufacture of clo 

Sheathery Manufacturers.—A branch of the Sheffield trade. 

Tin Spirit Manufacturers.—A branch of the trade of a manufacturing chemist. 

Ware Girinders.—Persons who grind dyewoods; should be classed with dry- 
salters, 

eae Teeth Makers.— A trade connected with the machinery used in the 
manufacture of woollen cloth; should be associated with woollen machinery. 


neh of the stuff trade, principally pursued 
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because the former alone tallies with the precise descriptions of 
Vitruvius » and the allusions of other ancient writers; and, secondly, 
because it alone conforms to the sacred meaning of an hypaethron. 
“‘ The very word itself, ‘hypethron,’ signifies ‘ under heaven... . In 
describing the porticos at the back of the ancient theatre, Vitruvius 
says that ‘the square enclosed by these porticos was open ; in other 
words, that it was hypethral.’?” Then, as to the sacred meaning 
of the hypethron. ‘The temples of the inferior deities were 
covered, but those of the superior gods were generally hy- 
pathral, to denote that, though the statue was placed within the 
temple, the deity could not be contained within walls, but had its 
habitation in the heavens.” Such was ‘the opening, opaion, in the 
roof of the Temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, described by Plutarch (in 
Peric.), to afford connection between the statue of the goddess 
enshrined in the Temple, and the celestial regions from whence she 
came. . . . The temples were purposely kept obscure, to give greater 
secresy onal mystery to the celebration of the ceremonies ; and when 
light was required, it was not the light of day, unless the arrange- 
ments were hyp«thral ; but that afforded by the brilliant and magic 
effect of countless lamps artistically placed, rendered living by the 
undulating motion of the flambeaux of the company of sacred torch- 
bearers, and by the clouds of perfume rising in honour of the god... . 
Thus, then, we see that it was by no means oe that all the 
heathen temples should be lit by windows; while it was necessary 
that some temples, and more especially the greater ones, should be 





furnished with an hypethral opening asa religious requirement, One 
instance is given as showing the use of this hypethron. It is by 


Justinus (xxiv. 8), who describes Apollo leaping down through the 
hypethron of bis temple at Delos; he uses the words, ‘ per ‘aperta 
fastigia culminis.’” Again, “we may conceive that "the ancients 
imagined their deities ascer nded from their temples much in the same 
manner that painters represent the ascension of our Lord; but how 
are we to imagine that they could have ascended through one of these 
attic windows ”—for thus Mr. Falkener disrespectfully styles the 
clerestory. 

Good cause the accomplished author certainly shows, and in a very 
interesting manner, in behalf of a vertical opening, thongh his style of 
reasoning “be not alw ays very close or cumulative. But after all his 
pleadings, he leaves a confessedly obscure point still obscure. And when 
he declares that ‘there is no portion of the Greek temple which is so 
clearly described to us as the hypzthral opening,” though “no subject 
has been so much controverted,” and finds it “ difficult to imagine 
how any doubt could have arisen on this subject,” he simply betrays 
his own want of imagination, his inability to see the other side of 2 
question. One point—the lighting of the area of the temple—is far 
from satisfactorily accounte< 1 for. “It must be recollected that the 
ancient temples were filled with paintings and statues. Now there is 
no light so good for paintings as a vertical light.” True, but what 

kind of vertical light was this for a multitude of pictures and statues, 
which this “small break in the roof” would afford? Absolute glare 
in one portion, positive gloom in the remainder of the temple. U .. 
formity of light, such, for instance, as even an exclusively artificial ligt 
would’s supply, i is above all things necessary for the display of works Sof 
art. It is shown clearly enough how a velarium, or awning _— bd 
mention the curtain), would protect the principal statue in the cen 
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from sun and dust in the summer, a stratura, or hatchway covering, 
from the wet and cold in winter. But here arise new complexities. 
By these contrivances would be marred that very light Mr. Falkener 
would have to be the best for the display of the leading Divinity— 
and considerable obstacles interpose in the way of his (possible) ascen- 
sion to the skies. No! Mr. Falkener, after all is said—learnedly and 
well—this hypthral form is not a thing easy of realisation by the 
imaginative or artistic eye. We think “a recent writer on art” (the 
author of the “* Handbook of Architecture”) can still say a word for 
himself in his ‘* emphatic and attractive style ;” and we shall willingly 
hear, though not necessarily be ‘‘led away” by it. 

We have alluded to our amiable author's habits of invincible de- 
corum; well sustained, for instance, when with well-concealed 
sarcasm, he alludes to the heterodox Fergusson, whose bold trenchant 
ways evidently find but little favour in the well-regulated minds of 
true believers, as broaching a new theory “ which must be necessarily 
true, and all other theories necessarily false”! But when, at an earlier 
page, he replies to some abandoned critic who accuses an erudite 
author of backing up his theory of a curved ceiling from ‘ representa- 
tions of temples on Roman coins taken from the excellent work of 
Professor D.,” whereas the three coins given in ‘‘ Deedolus ” are figured 
from coins in the British Museum, and only one of the three to be 
found in Professor D.’s work, and there differently treated, at this 
outrage etiquette gives way—one’s temper breaks down, ‘“ There is 
something iniquitous,” exclaims the injured author, in ‘‘ anonymous 
writers thus launching unmerited insinuations and often direct accu- 
sations.” Now, with all submission, we would venture to suggest to 
Mr. Falkener that this language is (for once) not Parliamentary. 
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Minne_dfver Assessoren i Bergs-Kollegium Emanuel Svedenborg. 
Af Bernuarp von Besxow. (A Memoir respecting Emanuel 
Swedenborg, Assessor in the College of Mines. By Brrnuarp 
von Beskow.) Stockholm: Norstedt. pp. 116. 

HAT MAY BE THE ULTIMATE VERDICT on Sweden- 
borg’s claims as a spiritual revealer, or whether there ever will 

be an ultimate verdict thereon, it is not easy to discover. The chief 
obstacle will, perhaps, always be that Swedenborg’s theological works 
are, in the main, as unreadable as they are voluminous. Swedenborg’s 
character was so beautiful, his life so holy, that we are grieved to find 
his utterances regarding the divinest things so dreary. Those called 

Swedenborgians profess to find manna in abundance; as for ourselves, 

we must say that we only behold the desert stretching far away, 

where the manna should be. Bernhard von Beskow’s earnest and 
interesting little volume does not deal so much with Swedenbore, the 
apostle of a new faith, as with Swedenborg, the man of science. Here 
it is not difficult to decide what his merits were ; but, precisely because 
they were so various and eminent, has no serious, masterly, comprehen- 
sive attempt been made to appreciate them. IfSwedenborg had excelled 
in only one department of science the due amount of praise would 
have been allotted him ; excelling in nearly every department, he has 
yet to fight his way to scientific recognition. It is strange and sad 
that the most encyclopedic mind of the last century should be known 
to the world only as a dreamer of insanest dreams. Principally to 
extinguish this reproach, and to vanquish this injustice, has Beskow 
written, Beskow quotes a statement of Mr. William White—the 
author of a work on Swedenborg, to the effect that, in Sweden, but 
little interest as yet is taken in Swedenborg’s writings. The truth of 

this Beskow seems to admit. He confesses that Swedenbore as a 

ghostseer, a supposed wild visionary, has been for some of the Swedes 

4scarecrow, while others have been so positively ashamed of him as 
to turn him into jest. 

When the Swedes have learned to grow proud of their great 
countryman we shall demand from them, and no doubt we shall 
obtain, a complete and living biography of him, and a complete 
and genial estimate of his scientific worth. Hitherto Swedenborg’s 
Warmest admirers have been English ; but they have written with such 
indiscriminate and idolatrous eulogy, that calm, honest criticism has 
turned in disgust against them. A man of distinguished talent, Mr. 
Wilkinson, who has done much to popularise Swedenborg, is chargeable 
with this fault. Writers and lecturers of the dilettante order also, both 
here and in America, have, after the most superficial acquaintance with 
Swedenborg, pronounced with an air of infallibility upon him, en- 
throning him high above all other mortals. Then, while some are 
repelled others are attracted by eccentricities, and Swedenborg was 
an eccentricity of the most genuine and notable kind. But it is 
only the eccentricity which these weak people see or are capable of 
seeing. Swedenborg’s scientific attainments cannot be entirely 
severed from his marvellous religious breathings. We are told that 
besides his thorough acquaintance with Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Latin, 
Italian, French, English, and German, he studied metaphysical philo- 
sophy, history, geography, mathematics, astronomy, opties, mechanics, 
architecture, physics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, political economy, 
and, finally, theology ; justly, therefore, may Beskow maintain that he 
transcended Leibnitz, of whom it was said that, as king in six 
Sciences, he drove to the Temple of Immortality with six coursers 
abreast. But Swedenborg was a visionary from his youth, from 
his very childhood, and yet, singularly enough, in all practical affairs 
the most practical of men. He had the prudence of the sage, never 











did or said anything indiscreet, and—though the possessor of secrets 
such as, at least so he believed, had never been revealed to any one 
before—he had no proselytising tendency. This is the anomaly: this 
is what puts Swedenborg into a place by himself. When, in his early 
days, he wrote poetry, the understanding predominated so much over 
the imagination that critics spoke of him as belonging to the school of 
Pope. Now, Swedenborg was a visionary in science no less than in 
religion. But not more in science than in religion was the exclusive 
empire of imagination observable. Grant, in both cases, what 
the Scottish Highlanders called the second sight ; grant instinctive 
presentiment; but do not grant puissant, creative phantasy. In 
nothing was Swedenborg a sciolist, in nothing a pretender, a deceiver. 
His vast and massive intellect observed slowly, moved slowly, toiled 
and accumulated in the most orderly and persistent fashion. There 
were no sudden and stupendous flashes of genius. The gifted Goerres, 
who has written perhaps more eloquently of Swedenborg than any other 
author, in comparing Swedenborg with Newton, shows the immense 
superiority of the Englishman over the Swede in quickness of glance, 
in rapidity of inspiration. Wherein did Swedenborg’s superiority 
over Newton consist? In the second sight, which, though not rare in 
religion, is exceedingly rare in science. Besides being a laborious and 
conscientious investigator, Swedenborg did not guess, or conjecture, or 
theorise: he prophesied. And the cold, atheistic element whicl 
reigns in science rejects the prophetic as absurd, though it is itself 
absurd by the rejection. The crotchets of Descartes, of Leibnitz, and 
the like, are treated with extreme, with culpable lenity. But 
Swedenborg, who in science had no crotchets, has first been robbed of 
his ideas, and then calumniated by the robbers. 

We see no reason to doubt, either in science or in religion, the divinas 
torial power; we see no reason to doubt that Swedenborg possessed it in 
lavish, almost incomparable measure. It has existed in all ages, and it is 
not even supernatural ; it is no more supernatural than poetry. Those 
are to be pitied who believe in the hallucinations and charlatanisms 
which imitate it. But there is an impious Pyrrhonism in rejecting it on 
account of the charlatanisms and the hallucinations. Man may be 
defined as a magnet that sees: he who is armed with the divinatorial 
power is a magnet seeing intensely. For some quackeries now very 
popular we have no words to express our loathing ; and we doubt not 
that Swedenborg would have detested as heartily as we detest them. 
But because human nature is gullible as well as apt to gull, and because 
idle people are so inclined to nourish themselves with morbid and senti- 
mental excitement, is it not unjust and unphilosophical to brand so 
much that is sacred and mysterious as a deliberate lie? If Sweden- 
borg is to be spurned and ridiculed, so must Plotinus, and Roger 
Bacon, and Jacob Boehme, and Lavater, and Oberlin, and thousands 
of thinkers and saints besides. Plotinus said that he did not seck the 
spirit world—that the spirit world came to him; but as one whose 
words carry weight advised, we must distinguish the spirits. We 
give up without hesitation and without mercy adventurers such as 
Mesmer and Cagliostro. With these clearly Swedenborg had nothing 
incommon. ‘The divinatorial power—that hidden poet in our interior 
being, as Schubert calls it—shrinks from publicity, and spurns alike 
the world’s gifts and the world’s applause. Here, then, is the test by 
which everything claiming to be divinatorial power must be tried. If 
you have the second sight, the divining eye, those instincts which are 
revelations, those presentiments which are truths, will you throw open 
the most awful andsolemn sanctuary of your nature toevery vulgar gaze, 
to every polluting touch, and invite noisy drivellers to the sublime apoca- 
lypse as to a theatrical exhibition? Are angels summoned from heaven 
or from hell to be the rivals of Blondin? Is the very radiance from 
God’s throne to be the chief element in a contagion of stupidity and 
falsehood ? 

The divinatorial power is solitary both in its experiences and 
utterances. In none could it be more solitary than in Swedenborg. 
He never paraded, he never obtruded his doctrines; though often in 
society, for he was no hermit, he did not introduce, he seemed rather 
to avoid, the subject of special spiritual commune ; and he tabernacled, 
he might almost be said to bury, his visions in a language accessible 
only to scholars. It is known likewise how he could rebuke without 
offending irreverent curiosity. Of this Beskow gives an amusing 
illustration. Fryxell is a Swedish author of note. His grandmother, 
Sara Greta Askbom, was the daughter of one of Swedenborg’s 
neighbours and intimate friends. Sara, when a beautiful girl of fifteen 
or sixteen, often teased Swedenborg to show her a spirit or an angel. 
At last he agreed to do so. He took her to a summer house in his 
garden and placed her before a curtain. Telling her that now she 
was to see an angel, he drew up the curtain and she beheld her own 
charming face in a mirror. Swedenborg was no less reserved and 
modest regarding his scientific discoveries than regarding his 
intercourse with higher existences and remoter worlds than the 
earthly. He put forth the loftiest and most original truths timidly, 
tentatively, suggestively ; and was neither angry at his plagiarists, 
nor replied to his calumniators. Exalted and admirable as this in- 
difference was, yet part of it was simple apathy—the one striking 
defect in Swedenborg’s rich and noble individuality. When a young 
man Swedenborg was the favourite of Charles XIJ. Another of the 
King’s favourites was Polthem, with several of whose undertakings 
Swedenborg was associated. With Emerentia, Polhem’s fair daughter, 
Swedenborg fellin love. The King interested himself in the affair, 
and obtained Polhem’s consent to take Swedenborg as his son-in-law. 
From filial obedience Emerentia agreed to marry Swedenborg, but her 
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affections were already engaged to another. She grew melancholy, 
and at last fell into bad health, When Swedenborg discovered the 
cause, he at once resigned his pretensions. Though he was thence- 
forth doomed to loneliness, yet the pang of the parting does not seem 
to have been deep, or ‘keen, or lasting. Emerentia’s marriage was 
happy. She died before Swedenborg, and he told her family that 
often in the spirit world he conversed with her whom in 
his youth he had loved. Now, this is a symbol of Sweden- 
borg’s whole character and career, He was of a _ warm, 
affectionate. nature, grew easily attached, was faithful in friend- 
ship, unbounded, inexhaustible in benevolence; but he had no 
strong passions. To him, human beings of flesh and blood differed 
so little from ghosts, that it cost him no trouble to turn them into 
ghosts. We should have liked to see the illustrious octogenarian of 
grand presence, with his sky-blue velvet coat, his black silk breeches, 
his black silk stockings, and his golden shoe-buckles, leading to the 
dinner table a young lady, with a courtesy worthy of one who had 
been the associate of a heroic king. But what should we have seen 
immediately after ? Swedenborg in his chamber, preparing 
with his own hand coffee, of which he was as fond as Voltaire, 
forgetful entirely of the brilliant company he had just left, and finding 
more reality in the spirit world than in the world revealed merely to 
the senses. It is commonly supposed that there was a chasm between 
Swedenborg’s scientific and spiritual periods. This is a mistake. His 
development was eminently natural. In childhood he had been the 
companion of angels—he had been a ghost-seer. There is something 
of the ghost-seer in most children, Gradually heaven became dim, and 
he turned his glance as an opulently-endowed youth to earth. 
Literature attracted him: he wrote poetry, and besides original 
compositions he translated his father, Bishop Swedberg’s, homely, 
hearty, Swedish verses into Latin. The active life succeeded in which 
—as if to show that he was capable of everything—he displayed mar- 
vellous mechanical inventiveness. Then followed researches into 
every realm of nature. The macrocosm exhausted, he took up the 
microcosm. But after studying the anatomy of the human body he 
was led to the anatomy of the mind, and it was through psychology 
that he found his way back to that land of angels in which 
he had delighted to dwell. There was in Swedenborg’s case, 
therefore, neither swift transition nor swift conversion. Even if 
there had been such, Swedenborg, as Beskow shows, would have been 
far from standing as a philosopher alone. Newton, after explaining 
nature, endeavoured to explain the Book of Revelation; Linnaeus 
wrote a Divine Nemesis; Bonnet treated not merely of man’s 
palingenesis, but of the palingenesis of the lower animals in 
another world—a subject to which Mr. Boyce has been lately 
trying to turn attention. Humphrey Davy was beginning, in 
his last days, to feel the ghost-seeing faculty; Kant’s physical 
were the preparation for his metaphysical inquiries ; Spinoza 
occupied himself with physics before conquering that domain of meta- 
physics which he was so stupendously to revolutionise. It will still be 
a question whether—allowing that Swedenborg’s phases of develop- 
ment were perfectly natural—his bodily condition did not affect his 
spiritual state. The thorough opening of his spiritual insight 
took place in Holland in 1744. Terrible convulsions preceded 
and accompanied, and these seem to have been more or less 
renewed at every subsequent entrance into the spirit world. 
This does not simplify or solve the problem—Swedenborg, but it is 
right that it should be known, as some of those calling themselves 
Swedenborgians are inclined to deny it. The debate is not here 
about sanity, for we think that from first to last Swedenborg was 
perfectly sane; but about some prodigious increase of nervous 
sensibility and magnetic energy. As if everything were to be 
singular about Swedenborg, it is remarkable that he, who 
was so much an innovator in theology, brought into theology 
neither spontaneousness nor life: and that he who was not 
merely a scientific explorer, but the greatest of scientific prophets, 
acted on science not dynamically but mechanically. It is claimed for 
this miraculous and inspired automaton that forty-five years before 
Herschel discovered the seventh planet Swedenborg had proclaimed 
its existence ; that Swedenborg was the first to see the importance 
of magnetism ; that, long before Ampere, Faraday, and Oersted, he 
had known, if he had not demonstrated, that electricity and mag- 
netism are the same force; that he was the discoverer of 
crystallography ; that Wollaston, Charles Fourier, and Oken 
merely walked over ground which he had already made his 
own; that a discovery in anatomy ascribed to Monro, and 
one in the physiology of the brain, ascribed by Blumenbach to 
Schlichting, were Swedenborg’s: that Buffon, Lagrange, Kant, 
Laplace, Watt, Priestley, Cavendish, Lavoisier, and many more, 
were all immeasureably indebted to him: and that hundreds of 
his scientific presentiments or prophecies are only now in process of 
realisation, or may not be for centuries realised. We fully 
grant these claims so fur as we humbly deem ourselves capa- 
ble of judging in scientific matters. We have denounced, and 
we again denounce, the injustice from which Swendenborg suffers. 
But as mankind, however ungrateful, are never intentionally un- 
just, they may fairly offer Swendenborg’s automatic intellect as the 
explanation and excuse. Beskow’s estimate of Swendenborg, though 
profoundly reverent, is the most impartial estimate of the great and 
good man yet given, and we are not disposed to dwell on the one or 
two points in which we deem it erroneous. Atticus. 





FICTION. 
Agony Point; or, the Groans of Gentility. By the Rev. J. Pycrorz, 
B.A. London: L. Booth. 

6s GONY POINT” in so far deserves kindly recognition as a 

A. thoroughly honest and well-intentioned book, directed against 
what is admittedly one of the crying evils of the present day—the 
strong and increasing tendency to postpone every other social consi- 
deration to the maintenance of some arbitrary fashionable standard of 
so-called ‘‘ appearances.” It is natural and proper that a clergyman 
should believe in the saving virtue of homilies in and out of the 
pulpit ; and there can be no doubt that the Rev. Mr, Pycroft, in 
writing it, considered he was likely to be doing good. We can scarcely 
think he will effect much. That debt is grievous, and that it is on the 
whole unwise to live in a vain show at an expense of about twice one’s 
income, are profundities which the merest fashionable dandy is per- 
haps capable of excogitating for himself, even if they are not other- 
wise forced upon his attention. It does not seem probable that, as 
deduced from Mr. Pycroft’s picture, they will exert much saving 
influence which they did not previously possess. Nevertheless, 
though we are sceptical as to its power upon the reader to exorcise 
profusion, and induce conscientious retrenchment, the book has dis- 
tinct merits. If it contains little more in the way of moral precept and 
reflection than the useful, but by no means recondite, propositions above 
enunciated, it must be admitted to be a vigorous and not unim- 
pressive statement of them. Against the vices of the day, which 
it is idle to think it can do any thing to ‘‘ write down,” it is at least 
an energetic protest. Though the subject is used up, and the treat- 
ment of it trite and obvious, the book has the element of interest 
which can searcely be wanting in the work of a man who is felt to be 
writing throughout from a depth of honest and hearty conviction. 
The baldest, most unmeaning platitude—such is the subtle influence 
of sympathy—becomes in a measure respectable if enunciated with 
something of the fervour of the prophet. Mr. Pycroft has almost, if 
not quite, a “* parson power ” in the perpetration of moral platitudes ; 
but he enforces them with such obvious sincerity, earnestness, and 
solicitude for the bodies and souls of men, that we are almost inclined 
to accept them as utterances of inspired wisdom. 

Considered apart from its excellent spirit and intention, the work 
cannot be said to be of a high class. ‘Mr. Pycroft permits himself at 
times to write in a lax and slipshod manner, which we cannot but 
think strange in so practised a literary workman. | The faults are not, 
indeed, fatal or even aggravated ; yet they are sufficient to jar seriously 
on the taste of a reader who is the least of a precisian in such matters. 
Obviously, the solecisms are merely those of haste and carelessness. 
Except when he soars to the jine, and becomes of course fudgy, or 
sinks into the affectation of smartness, which is the vice of so much of 
the writing of the day, in neither of which two ways can his sins be 
fairly said to be excessive, Mr. Pycroft is master of a good steady 
business style, and need not in the least write badly, if he would con- 
sistently be at pains to write well. It does not appear from this book 
that the author is strong in the delineation of character. In no one 
instance can he be said to have given us a portraiture sharply dis- 
tinctive and individual. Even where there are clear conceptions, they 
are continually apt to disappear in a general haziness of presentment. 
Mr. Pycroft, moreover, though eminently sensible, is in a certain sense 
prosaic, and exhibits, in particular, a somewhat imperfect sympathy 
with the deeper shades of human emotion. He is shy of trusting him- 
self with them ; instinctively dislikes a scene ; and when, in the course 
of his narrative, he is inevitably brought into contact with one, he 
commonly declines to commit himself, and leaves it to be thought out 
by the reader. So far, however, are we from thinking this a fault, 
that we wish nine novelists in ten could be prevailed upon to 
follow his judicious example, and spare us their raptures and their 
agonies. But it is unhappily the fixed idea of most of them, that their 
genius is eminently passionate and dramatic. It is, by comparison, 
much to the credit of Mr. Pycroft that he knows the limits of his own 
talent, and for the most part wisely confines himself within them, ‘The 
work can scarcely be said to have a plot, or to evince any skill in con- 
struction. The ethical purpose, as usual, somewhat over-rides the more 
properly artistic requisitions. Its scheme, such as it is, seems con- 
ceived rather more to suit the convenience of the author than to 
stimulate the interest of his readers. ‘To the hero, Mr. Tom Langley, 
we are introduced as a young man of fortune involved in the frivoli- 
ties of a fashionable and somewhat fast London life. This phase of 
his career is, perhaps of necessity, sketched somewhat slightly and 
timidly ; and the picture is thus deprived of the furce of effective 
contrast, which in other hands might readily enough have been given 
to it. Mr. Pycroft—himself, it is likely, a married man as well as 4 
parson—is dreadfully severe on the class of club-frequenting bachelors, 
and sweepingly implies that, in consorting with that doomed fraternity, 
his friend Tom is fast sliding towards an inevitable abyss of moral 
degradation aud extinction. He somewhat allows himself to forget 
that in this world, as neither quite heaven nor the other place, 
nothing is either so good or so bad as it tends to be; and that the 
moral life of man, like his physical one, if originally sound, will take 
a good dealof killing, and adapt itself with surprising vigour to a variety 
of unfavourable conditions, The beautiful saying of Wordsworth 
respecting a little child— 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year, 
God being with thee when we know it not, 
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is happily capable of a wider extension than novel - writing 
clergymen are always inclined to give it. From _ this imminent 
ruin, however, Mr. Langley is preserved by marrying, and 

roceeding in a most exemplary way to beget sons and daughters. 
Unhappily, when settled as a model domestic man on_ his 
sufficient estate in the country, he finds for himself another 
way of going to the dogs, by emulating the style of living of people 
much richer than himself; and the book is thenceforth merely a 
record of the financial embarrassments which ensue. In sketching 
the deteriorations of character which dog pecuniary difficulty, the 
writer shows very considerable tact, knowledge, and shrewdness, 
though little of the skill of the artist. Moving as the family history 
is made to do, through a mere series of calculated and foreseen de- 
pressions, it is infected with a certain monotony, and constantly 
threatens to be tiresome, though it never utterly and unbearably 
becomes so. The episode of the son who goes to India, and 
returns in grief, though it is easy to see how it connects 
itself in the mind of the writer with what Mr. Pycroft, with 
the natural and proper prepossession of a good parent, might, 
perhaps, fondly allude to as his plot, is really in all ways superfluous, 
and merely disturbs the main interest. The device by which, when 
“ gentility,” after “ groaning” sufliciently for our edification, has been 
satisfactorily ruined and reformed, it again becomes genteel, and goes 
back much improved to its estate, with a prospect of a fine marriage 
for one of its daunghters—is of the approved novelist’s type. We are 
not, however, disposed to quarrel with an arrangement which results 
so happily for a number of excellent people, in whom, though none 
of them are sketched with very marked Roman noses, the writer has 
by this time succeeded in making us feel an interest. On the whole, 
the book, though with many defects and imperfections, may fairly be 
commended in a modest way, as the work of an honest, conclusive, and 
vigorous, if still somewhat commonplace, mind. We have ventured 
to hint to the Rev. Mr. Pycroft, that we do not consider him a 
genius ; an insinuation which, of course, must seem to him, and pos- 
sibly ¢o certain of his other admirers, in the last degree profane and irre- 
ligious. Weshould not be in the least surprised to hear it denounced 
as ‘‘pernicious scepticism.” It is mostly,in these times, on grounds not 
essentially dissimilar that people are reputed sceptics. Many a Rev. 
Mr. Pycroft we have known, who believed in the most artless, naive, 
unhesitating, and inexpressibly amusing manner, that to question the 
supremacy of Pycroft was to doubt of the existence of the Deity ; 
nevertheless, at the risk of a serious slur on our hitherto unquestioned 
orthodoxy, we must repeat that Mr. Pycroft is by no means a great 
genius ; but there seems no reason from his book to doubt that he is 
something, nearly, perhaps, as good—a shrewd, sensible, kindly, and 
true-hearted English gentleman, with a pardonable propensity to 
preach on week-days as well as on Sundays. 





We have also received: Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. Part VI. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 











RELIGION. 


The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revelation, and History, 
with Sketches of its Literature. By the Rev. James GILrILian, 
Stirling. London: James Nisbet. pp. 575. 

HIS WORK HAS, we believe, been the labour of several years, 
and the collection of its materials, and its composition, alike 
testify to uncommon care. While we differ from the author in some 
of his views, we consider the book altogether a most valuable con- 
tribution to that literature of the Sabbath of which it professes to 
give such an exhaustive and elaborate history. Mr. Gilfillan com- 
mences his treatise with three chapters entitled ‘* Sketches of Litera- 
ture and Controversies.” These are well written, and contain the 
results of immense research, but would, we think, have more 
appropriately figured at the close than in the beginning of the book. 


After these follow seven chapters on the ‘‘ Adaptations and Advantages , 


of the Sabbath,” which are all replete with information, and rise occa- 
sionally into a chaste and sober eloquence. Another section of seven 
chapters (one would almost think that there was a design in the use of 
the Sabbatic number seven so often) is devoted to the ‘ Divine Origin 
and Authority of the Sabbath,” in which the author collects with 
praiseworthy diligence, and urges with no small degree of force, the 
usual arguments for the continued obligation for the Fourth Command- 
ment, and for the moral identity of the Jewish and the Christian 
Sabbaths. Then comes a very learned section, entitled ‘ The 
Sabbath in History,” tracing the progress of opinions, and the course 
of observances, before and after the Christian era, in Pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian lands. The last section is entitled ‘The Sabbath 
Vindicated,” in which he meets manfully the objections made to the 
Sabbath, shows that no adequate substitute for it has ever been 
proposed, and dwells on the evils of its desecration. An appendix 
closes the volume, containing testimonies to the value of the Sabbath 
by a number of distinguished authors. 

_ Wethink the adoption of another arrangement would have decidedly 
improved this volume. The Divine origin of the Sabbath should first 
have been established. Then the ‘Adaptations and Advantages of 
the Sabbath” might have been illustrated. Then objections could 
have been answered. Next, the History of the Sabbath might have 
been traced. And, in fine, an account of the Literature of the Sabbath 
would have brought the book to an agreeable and entertaining close. 





Probably many readers—particularly in England—will be of 
opinion that the author has rather over-stated the importance of the 
Sabbath as a religious institution, and insisted on its strict Judaical 
observance with too much emphasis. The benefits of the day as a 
day of rest, bodily and mental—as a day of family reunion—as a day 
liberated from the sway and stamp of Mammon—and as a day of serene 
communion with nature, with God, and with our own hearts—cannot 
be over-estimated. But there is a tendency in the present age to sacri- 
fice the rest of the Sabbath to incessant religious excitement; and 
this, as Professor Lowe of Edinburgh showed the other day, has led, 
in many cases, to derangement. How can it otherwise be. Suppose 
4 pious draper’s apprentice, who has been confined all the week and all 
the hours of the day to a stifling shop. ‘ Sabbath comes no day of 
rest to him.” He rises early and holds a prayer meeting in some hot 
garret placed ina dirty lane. He then attends forenoon service, if in 
London, in the crowded church of Thomas Binney, or, if in Scotland, 
of Thomas Guthrie. In the afternoon he keeps a Sunday school. In 
the evening he is again at church. Lucky for him if he has a long way 
to go home, for this secures him a walk; but it is a walk through 
streets, not through fields, and the result is, that he flings himself on 
his bed tired, and awakes unrested to resume his work-day drudgeries 
again. This we believe to be the case with hundreds and thousands 
of our religious young men, and the consequences are deplorable. 
Even our pious merchants, who have been harrassed all the week with 
business, must and do suffer from the strain their minds receive while 
listen'ng to elaborate sermons and mixing in lengthened devotional 
services on Sundays. 

There is one passage, at page 302, which seems liable to mis- 
construction. Speaking of the curse pronounced on Ham, he says: 
** Is not its effects perceptible in the circumstances of the descendants of 
Noah to this hour?” If the author means here to sanction the use 
the defender of slavery has made of the curse of Ham, he is deeply to 
blame. At ali events he should have noticed that whatever that curse 
might mean, the general belief of the Church is, that it has been re- 
pealed in Christ, ** in whom Ar nations of the earth are to be blessed.” 

Altogether, after these and a few more deductions are made, this 
volume is an excellent and likely, on its own side of the question, to be 
a standard one. It is written with great earnestness as well as care; 
the style is simple, but not weak, clear without being commonplace ; 
and although it may appear at times to exalt the Sabbath above that 
Christianity of which it is an outcome, and to show it in a light in 
which the Cross itself seems pale, exaggeration was almost inevitable 
in such a plea, and should be pardoned for the sake of the numerous 
merits, moral and literary, of the work. 











POETRY. 


The Sisters, Inisfail, and other Poems. By Auprey pre VERE. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. pp. 342. 

Poems. By the Rev. Gzorce Epmonp Mavussetx. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1861. pp. 301, 

Zeta: Historic Glimpses of England and her Sons, and other Poems. 
By Tuomas Greenwoop. Published for the Author. London: 
George Philip and Son. 1861. pp. 111. 

The Grievance and the Remedy: an Essay in Verse, Essaying to 
Review Thoughts suggested by Reading—Address, Analysis, Animad- 
version, Answer, Caution, Defence, Demonstration, Essay, Lecture, 
Lesson, Letter, Protest, Question, Review, Sermon, Treatise, and 
other Publications in Prose concerning ‘* Essays and Reviews.” By 
Exrrcrans. London: Printed for the Author by Robert Hard- 
wicke. 1861. pp. 31. 

The Tablet of Shadows : a Phantasy ; and other Poems. By Francis 
Davis. London: Hamilton and Adams, 1861. pp. 209. 

Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. Translated into English Verse. London ; 
David Nutt. 1861. pp. 151. 

The Prophet Enoch; or, the Sons of God and the Sons of Men:a 
Poem. By James Burton Rosertsox, Esq., Translator of 
I. Schlegel’s ** Philosophy of History.” London: J. Blackwood. 
pp. 187. 

\F THE SEVEN WRITERS, whose volumes are to be found 
in our list, Mr. Aubrey de Vere ranks facile primus. His 
verses everywhere show culture, taste, and chastened fancy; and 
occasionally traces of that happy imagination which paints an elaborate 
picture by means of a single epithet. Remarkably elegant, however, 
as are some of the verses in this volume, we see no chance of their 
becoming * household words ” among lovers of poesy, and thus saving 
their writer’s name from that limbo of oblivion which overtakes the 
would be vaées sacer with such unpleasant frequency. We do not 
know whether Mr. Aubrey de Vere is an Irishman, but we could 
almost fancy so from the circumstance that by far the greater part of 
his volume is devoted to poetising the ancient glories of the Emerald 

Isle, and that he shows himself to possess a much greater familiarity 

with the fortunes or misfortunes of Red Hugh O’Donnell, Florence 

M‘Carthy, Malachi, and Brian Boroimhe, or Borumha, than it is 

probable would be the case with a Sassenach bard. Even, however, 

if this be the case, we cannot allow that Ireland can boast of possess- 
ing two poets, any more than she can of two Dukes; although it is 
certainly a curious phenomenon, that a people possessing so much fire 
and imagination, as do the Irish, should only have furnished 
a solitary poet, Goldsmith; for we are heretics enough not 
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to set a very high value on Moore, to whom, indeed, we do 
not consider the writer of the volume before us greatly inferior. 
“Jnisfail” is a rather happy attempt to represent, as it were in 
a picture, the more memorable periods of the Irish history— 
a history which, according to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, is as poetical as it 
was troubled. Of his poem the writer says, it “ may be regarded as 
a sort of national chronicle cast in a form partly lyrical, partly narra- 
tive, and of which the spirit is mainly dramatic. The plan will account 
for the necessary exclusion of modern political subjects, however 
momentous. Its aim is to record the past alone, and that chiefly as 
its chances might have been sung by those old bards who consciously 
or unconsciously uttered the voice which comes from a people’s heart, 
and is heard in festive hall and in village circle, in the church-porch, 
and on the battle-field.” We must confess that very often we fail to 
catch the connection between the poems, short and long, of which 
“ Tnisfail” is composed. What, for instance, has “The Eve of the 
Annunciation” to do with ‘ Egypt’s last Day?” or vice versa? 
These, indeed, about as much resemble one another as do the 
Trinicavellius and Lithopedus, which Mr. Shandy found to be 
so puzzlingly alike. We may add, however, that so far as we have 
been able to discover, the key-note to Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
** National Chronicle” is this, that, though Ireland has been so bitterly 
afflicted in the past, though she has been the very Niobe of nations, 
her consolation and reward have been greater than her sufferings. 
She has preserved a childlike faith and a religion which has for its 
hierarchs Drs. Cullen and MacHale. ‘De Gustibus,” &c., and we 
are almost inclined to prefer that ‘‘ scepticism”—of course the word is 
not used in a religious sense—which has been so much lauded by 
writers of Mr. Buckle’s school. We must not forget, however, that 
we have to do with other poets and poetasters beside Mr. De Vere. 
“‘ Tnisfail ” opens thus with a poem entitled “ History”: 
At my casement I sat by night while the wind far off in dark valleys 
Voluminous gather’d and grew, and waxing swell’d to a gale: 


An hour I heard it or more ere yet it sobb’d on my lattice— 
Far off, twas a People’s moan; hard by, but a widow's wail. 
Atoms we are—we men: of the myriad sorrow around us 
Our littleness little grasps ; and the selfish in that hath no part: 
Yet time with the measureless chain of a world-wide mourning hath wound us; 
History but counts the drops as they fall from a Nation's heart. 
To God there is fragment none:—nothing single;—no isolation: 
The ns to Him are one; round Him the woe and the wrong 
Roll like a spiritual star, and the cry of the desolate Nation :— 
The Souls that are under the Altar respond in music “ how long?” 
By the casement I sat alone till sign after sign had descended : 
The Hyads rejoin’d their sea, and the Pleiads by fate were down borne: 
And then with that distant dirge a tenderer anthem was blended, 
And, glad to behold her young, the bird gave thanks to the morn. 

The late Mrs. Barrett Browning might almost, we think, have written 
these stanzas. 

There is much tender sweetness—we do not like the latter part of 
the third stanza—in the following verses entitled ‘‘ Compline,” though 
we do not see what they have to do with “ Queen Margaret's Feasting,” 
which immediately follows : 








COMPLINE. 

The earth is vext,—her love gives rest, 
Sole love which cannot vary ; 

And those Sabean hymns thrice-blest 
The antiphons of Mary. 


Die, quiet day in blight or bloom 
Sweet anthems round thee ringing! 


How oft her cradled babe beside, | 
Singing some mother kneeleth, | 
While, dimpling o'er the darkening tide, 
A ray from Hesper stealeth. | 
Thus, but with sweeter song, the Church 
While shades the dark hills cumber 
Kneels in the twilight’s starry porch, The Bride of Heaven above thy tomb 
And sings her babes to slumber! Her compline rite is singing! 


The subjoined lines are apparently a protest against the Irish Esta- 
blished Church : 


In the Cambrian valleys with sea-murmurs haunted’ 
The grave-yards at noontide are fresh with dawn dew; 
On the virginal bosom white lilies are planted 
*Mid the monotone whisper of pine-tree and yew. 
In the dells of Etruria, where all day long warbles 
The night-bird, the faithful 'mid cloisters repose: 
And the long cypress shadow falls black upon marbles 
That cool aching hearts like the Apennines’ snows. 


In Ireland, in Ireland the wind ever sighing 
Sings alone the death-dirge o’er the just and the good; 
In the abbeys of Ireland the bones are round lying 
Like blocks where the hewer stands hewing the wood. 
Be the Stranger content with soft glebe and text-seesaws! 
He wars with the dead who usurps the churchyard! 
On the voice which is Jacob’s, the hand which is Esau’s, 
The ban of the priesthood and people lies hard, 

Several of the poems in the earlier portion of the volume bear dif- 
ferent initials, and are, we suppose, not from Mr. De Vere’s pen, 
although generally not unworthy of it. We quote the following, 
which has the initials S. E. de V.: 

Winter, that hung around us as a cloud, 
Rolls slowly backward; from hericy sleep 
Th’ awaken'd earth starts up and shouts aloud, 
The waters leap 
From rock to rock with a tumultuous mirth, 
With Bacchanalian madness and loud song: 
From the fond bosom of the teeming earth 
All young things throng; 
And hopes rise bubbling from the deepest fountain 
Of man’s half-frozen heart. Faith trustingly 
Rests its broad base on God, as doth a mountain 
Upon the sea. 
Affections pure, and human sympathies 
The summer sun of charity relumes, 
That fire divine which charms and vivifies, 
But not consumes. 





Lore, vernal music, charity, hope, faith, 
Warm the cold earth, fair visions from on high, 
Teaching to scorn and trample fear of death; 
For nought can die. 








It is a great misfortune, says La Bruyére, not to have mind enough 
to talk well nor judgment enough to be silent; an apothegm which we 
think is nearly as applicable to writing as to speaking. Mr. Maunsell 
would have done better had he confined his verses to that private 
circulation for which they were,we learn, first intended. 

We suppose that Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs” is answerable for the 
following hobbling verses: 

Friendless and outcast, 
Weeping alone, j 
None, save the Righteous One, 
Heeding her moan ; | 
Mock her not, scotf her net, | 
Pale, bruiséd reed, 
Rather leave judgment 
Till judgment’s decreed! 


Oh, the lost souls, whom 
Thou downwards hast hurled ! 
Fawn on him, cherish him, 
Set him on high ; 
As for the stricken one,— 
Leave her to die! 
Sorrowful sister ! 
Ill was thy deed; 
Meekly submit thee 
To infamy’s meed! 
Shrinking and speechless, 
Midst clamour and strife, 
Circled with scorners who 
Thirst for thy life, 
Magdalen, Sinner, 
Look upwards and trust, 
Thou hast found mercy, 
Though humbled to dust. 


} 
Happiness, honest name, 
What were they all, 
Weighed against him who } 
Hath compassed her fall ? | 
Liar, seducer, } 
Chief in the deed! j 
Where is he now, in | 
The hour of her need f 
Oh, thine injustice, | 

Thou pitiless world! | 

The “ President” suggests some thirty odd stanzas to the writer, 
of which we have neither the space nor the inclination to quote more 
than the first four: 

The steam-ship “ President” is moored 
Alongside of the quay, 

To-morrow’s sun shall see her : 
(God willing) under way. { 

The place is like a market, ' 
Her decks are like a fair, 

And women, men, and children, “The ‘ President’ (God willing) 
Scream, shout, and jostle there. i Sails with to-morrow’s tide.” 

The following verses are somewhat better ; but they utterly fail to 
convince us that Mr. Maunsell would not have been much more 
profitably employed in writing sermons than poetry : 

Speak kindly of the dead, | Yet who, in this their span, 
Or pass their memories by ; Might every motive trace ? 


When once life’s spark is fled y P 
] = : Ver Not ours to judge the deed ; 
ot r e } 
All thoughts but one should die. Enough that they are one: 


It may be, whiles they ran Pity the broken reed, 
A fitful, devious race, Or silently pass on. 

Mr. Maunsell’s muse possesses the imitative element largely. Thus, 
the “Legend of Inkermann” savours strongly of Campbell’s 
“Soldier’s Dream,” and, if our eyes deceive us rot, we have read 
somewhere else of that uncomfortable period of the night “ when the 
grey dawn was breaking.” In page 76 we have something to remind 
us not pleasantly of Tennyson’s “'T'wo Voices ;” and, in page 105, the 
“Forging of the Sword ” is but a refrain of the well-known “ Forging 
of the Anchor.” Were we in the humour to descend from criticising 
poems to words, we might ask the writer the meaning of a “ gousty 
drawing-room.” 

Mr. Greenwood is an easy, brisk rhymer, who probably can better 
satisfy himself than the public as to the why and wherefore he has 
thought it necessary to publish a volume of poems. We quote a 
single specimen : 


And some are bringing luggage, 
And some are taking leave, 

And some are merry-hearted, 
And others mope and grieve. 


That very night a sailor 
Unto the owners hied:— 





MOODS AND TENSES. 

Naught equals the bliss | The impure in mind 
Receiv'd in a kiss Would easily find 

When love is return’d ; Black spots in the sun! 
Nor the torturing pain ins ae sf “ 
In th’ heart that doth reign a eee - mane 

By jealousy burn’d. oth spiritisight 

When steep'd in despair; 

The sunshine of day 
In gloom faints away 

When freed from its care. 


To whom it is giv’n 
To look up to heav’n 

That heaven shall have; 
The eye that with gloom 


Emotions we feel 

Round the heartstrings steal 
Of joy or of care, 

Are but the stray leaves 

The heart back reccives, 
They first blossom’d there 

The humble and true 

With grace fill the view Envelopes the tomb 
In th’ pathway they run ; Meets death and the grave! 

Mr. Greenwood is intensely patriotic, and we are quite certain that 
“patriotism” in his case—if we may judge from the probable 
pecuniary success of the volume before us—cannot come under the 
coarse dictum of Dr. Johnson. Mr. Greenwood’s verse will certainly 
not, however, win for him even a brief immortality. 

The motto of ‘“‘ Expectans” prepared us for something novel, It 
runs thus: ‘* Two bushels of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.”” We 
have been quite unable to find either of these grains, or even the 
faintest traces of them; and are almost disposed to thiak that in the 
abundance of the chaff which he has given, the writer has totally 
forgotten the small modicum of wheat. We give the opening sonnet, 
dedicated to the authors of ‘* Essays and Reviews.” 

THE GRIEVANCE AND THE REMEDY, 
Ye wrote a book of ‘ Essays anp Reviews” 
On dubious points. The matter and the form 
Would not disown SHE who, by nature warm, 
First through your unfledged wings did strength diffuse. 
Me, who my loneliness would fain amuse 
With what is done abroad, tell,—‘* Doth a storm 
Of vengeance howl, or hear we but a swarm 
Of buzzing insects spiteful stings who use, 
And drones of noisy hum who fill the air 
With loud distraction?’ Think they thus to scare 
From free inquiry? When, as promised, come 
Seren doughty Champions of Christendom, 
l'll see the jousting. Mine shall be the prayer 
That “ Gop DEFEND THE RieH7,”’ who well-sought Truth declare, 
“* EXPECTANS EXPECTAVI,” 
This is certainly as intelligible and quite as poetical as anything we 
have been able to discover in the remainder of the volume, Who the 
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‘she "is, who has had to do with “ unfledged wings,” we are not as 
yet quite prepared to say. 
“The Tablet of Shadows ” has several very pretty, almost beautiful, 
lines in it, which are everywhere, however, cast into the shade by a 
host of mysteriously unintelligible neighbours. We have seen a 
volume of verses written entirely by lunatics, but it contained nothing 
more eccentric than the following, which, however, is supposed to be 
sung by a * demon-bird:” 
“ Carrion here, and carrion there! 
Gorb!—Gorb!—Gorb!— 
Curses and carrion, 
Clamour and buzz! 
Freedom for claws, 
And flesh for our maws; 
These are the laws 
For huz—for huz! 
Pinion and claw—pinion and claw !— 
Flap !—Flap !—Flap !— 
Pinion and claw—wheuraw !—wheuraw ! 
Tuwhit! tuwhee! Tuwhit! Tuwhee! 
* Freedom for wings, 
And the use of our stings!’ 
The young emmet sings, 
And why not we?— 
Hee, hee!—Hee, hee! And why not we? 
And so on for some thirty lines more. As a specimen of Mr. Davis's 
— in a somewhat soberer mood, we subjoin the first stanza of “A 
ay of Autumn :” 
Far away down, in the depths of the sky, 
Sadly the moon, in her infancy, waded, 
Fair as some thought that the minstrel would try 
To wring from the clouds that his spirit had shaded: 
Far away down, through the beeches, beneath, 
Red rushed the hill-born—the deep river—sighing ; 
Up, and away, o’er the wind-weovrried heath, 
Crumpled and crisped were the tawny leaves flying ; 
Shrivelled and low, with a blight in their breath, 
*Round lay the flowerets, all darksome and dying. 

Despite of this, and the lay of the demon-bird, we repeat our 
assertion, that several very praiseworthy lines are to be found in “ The 
Tablet of Shadows.”” Mr. Davis is fully entitled to admission into 
the fellowship of the spasmodic poets. 

The translation of Goethe’s ‘ Torquato Tasso” is close and taste- 
ful, though occasionally somewhat heavy, from apparently a too close 
aiming at literalness. Goethe’s anacronisms, and his historical incor- 
rectnesses, do not render his drama very endurable to the German 
historical reader ; and we cannot say that we think this translation is 
likely to become generally popular. Nevertheless, as a translation, 
its merits are very considerable. 

We have kept ‘ The Prophet Enoch” to the last, not exactly as a 
bonne bouche, but from probably well founded doubts as to whether 
we or our readers can digest it at one sitting. The writer of the 

oem displays great industry and considerable learning, but ‘‘ Enoch” 
is still a marvellously heavy production, such as could only have been 
written by a man whose patience is much more extensive than his 
powers of poesy. There is such a level, equable dulness in this poem 
from first to last, that it does not allow of any invidious comparisons 
between one part of it and another; and theretore almost ad aperturam 
libri we extract 
“The messenger behold, sent to make straight 

The way for Christ.” The holy seer responds :— 

** A wild I see, where stands a form severe, 

Clothed in camel's hair, with leathern belt 

Girding his loins; his scanty food he seeks 

In the wild honey dripping from the rock, 

And preacheth to the thronging multitudes: 

‘Do penance; for God’s kingdom is at hand, 

There cometh after me a mighty one, 

Bearing the fan to purge the chaff away, 

And gather in his heavenly barn the wheat.’ ”’ 

Thus speaks the seer; to him the heavenly guide: — 

“ Behold the new Elijah, sent to preach 

Judgment and penance to a race perverse; 

And by his life austere, and piercing words, 

Plough as with burning share the stubborn hearts, 

And cleave them open for the seed divine 

That Christ shall cast. 
This kind of prose in verse may be very tolerable for a page, or 
even half-a-dozen, but we think while reading them of the criminal 
and Guicciardini’s ‘* History of the Italian Republics,” and feel fresh 
sympathy with the unfortunate who preferred tasking his arms with 
the oar to his eyes with the print. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Calendar of State Papers: Domestic: 1661-62: Edited by Mary 
Awne Evererr Green. Under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
London: Longmans. 1861. pp. 749. 

HE MERRY MONARCH is certainly entitled to whatever small 
amount of credit one would be inclined to allow to persons of the 

Mark Tapley order. He was undeniably jolly under circumstances— 

circumstances which would have justified the father of his people, or 

at any rate of a good many of them (to borrow an expression attributed 
to the witty Duke of Buckingham), in refusing to be comforted. Even 

the events we have here calendared, the domestic events of so short a 

= as from June 1661 to December 1662, were sufficient, had his 

fajesty attended to them, to rack with chronic mneasiness the head 
that wore the crown. Bunt “begone, dull care,” sang the Merry 

Monarch ; and in wine, and the dance, and gaming, and gallautey, 
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wrought by the Master of the Rolls, that in these calendars are set 
before us the bare facts without comment and without palliation, 
so that every one at a glance may take them in, and draw his own 
conclusions. It is not only to the historian, or the historic novelist, 
or the fact hunter, or the date hunter, or to any of the more severe 
students that these calendars are useful ; they are to thoughtful man 
as notes to the preacher ; they suggest matter for reflection, for argu- 
ment, for comparison of the past with the present ; they are a gauge 
of progress, and an unlying witness of improvement ; and they are at 
the same time refreshers of the memory, and revivifiers of pictures 
which the dust and cobweb we have gathered since we saw them first 
in early youth have rendered indistinct, or which have faded alto- 
gether from our minds. The very index is like an old friend’s voice 
reminding us, by the mere mention of a once familiar name, of scenes 
long since forgotten; and though in the volume we have now before 
us there may not be so much of interest as in some that have preceded 
and some that will follow, yet, as we run our eye down the long array 
of words, not a few are there which arrest our gaze and fill us with 
strange emotion. Here we are moved with pity, there with indigna- 
tion; at one recollection we flush with shame, at another we are filled 
with anger ; regret at this circumstance is succeeded by contempt at 
that; presently we are lost in wonder, and anon we are convulsed 
with laughter. Poor Catherine of Braganza! This is the date of her 
sacrifice ; a married life without love, a royal state without honour. 
Truly and remorsefully, but too late, did the King acknowledge, 
* Alas! madame, J have need of your forgiveness.” But her espousals 
were clouded by an evil omen: the ghosts cf Okey and Barkstead and 
Corbet came gibbering to her wedding. And to what was the King 
indebted for the blood of these men? ‘To a breach of the laws of 
Holland, for which he publicly thanked the Dutch; and to private 
treachery, of which he was not ashamed to avail himself. Mr. Samuel 
Pepys was not a model of scrupulousness, and could generally find 
some excuse for successful villains, yet even he is shocked at the 
conduct of Sir G. Downing. He writes: “ this morning we had news 
from Mr. Coventry that Sir G. Downing, like a perfidious rogue— 
though the action is good and of service to the King, yet he cannot 
with a good conscience do it—hath taken Okey, Corbet, and Barkstead 
at, Delfe in Holland, and sent them home in the Llackmore.” Sir 
G. Downing it will be remembered had been Cromwell’s resident in 
Holland, and was at one time chaplain in Okey’s regiment. His 
Majesty's clemency, notwithstanding the auspicious occasion and the 
irregular manner in which the victims had fallen into his clutches, 
could be strained no further than to allow that ‘tas Col. Okey died 
with a sense of his horrid crime, and exhorted others to submit quietly 
to government, his head and quarters be committed to Christian burial:” 
but even this merciful allowance is withdrawn when “ the King, having 
observed that the relations of Col. Okey, abusing his clemency, are 
making preparations for a solemn funeral, and intend a great concourse 
of people to attend it, desires that his head and quarters, when given to 
his relations, be privately interred in the Tower, and that the names 
of those who have designed the said solemnity and tumultuous 
concourse be inquired into.” We believe they do not draw and 
quarter people, even in Warsaw, at the present day, but in other 
respects the King’s tender mercies bear wonderful resemblance to 
those accorded to the families of slaughtered Poles. May far less 
than the two centuries during which we have been advancing to our 
present easy government find them in the enjoyment of equal blessings! 
No one can see, without having his indignation excited, the evidence 
which the volume affords in distressing plenty of the low condition to 
which our Navy had sunk: and this evidence is fully borne out by 
Mr. Pepys in his diary: ‘settled to pay the Guernsey,” says he, “a 
small ship that come to a great deal of money, it having been unpaid 
ever since before the King come in, by which means not only the 
King’s peace wages, while the ship had lain still, but the poor men 
had been forced to borrow all the money due for their wages before 
they received it, and that at a dear rate, God knows; so that many 
of them had very little to receive at the table which grieved me to see 
it. To dinner, very merry :” so much for Mr. Pepys’ grief, which 
seems to have been equalled by that of his superiors, and to have had 
upon them much the same effect; they dined upon it very merrily. 
In another place he says: “the Turks do take more and more of our 
ships in the Straights, and our merchants here in London do daily 
break, and are still likely to do so.” We have changed all that ; it 
would amount nowadays almost to a pleasantry to hear of our 
merchants being broken by the attacks of ‘furkish pirates. 
At this distance of time it is impossible to read without a feeling of 
shame the simple record, ‘ Obligation of Jean Herinx to pay to 
Stephen Fox 11561. 2s. 2d., in part payment of the French King for the 
sale of Dunkirk ;” and our anger is kindled at the simple entry, ‘* Peti- 
tion of Elizabeth, relict of Col. John Poyer, to the King tor relief. 
Her late husband was murdered by a bloody usurper, lost 8000/., and 
she her whole estate.' Has spent 22 months 200 miles away from her 
children seeking relief, destitute and unpitied in spite of his 
Majesty’s seeming compassion.” His compassionate Majesty had not 
a purse long enough to assist a virtuous mother and a widowed wife ; 
there were more pressing claims from married harlots. Widow Poyer, 
we should say, for the rest of her life was careful how she again put 
her trust in princes. Nor can one read with equanimity even now the 
simple announcement of the death of gallant Vane; he was certainly 
oe far favoured that he was executed not at Tyburn, but on the more 


















forgot, or seemed to forget, the troubles of his kingdom. Yet they 
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permitted to bury their own dead; but even with the recollection of 
the mercies that were thus vouchsafed to him we find ourselves 
chafing at his fate, and when we compare his conduct with that of his 
fellow-rebel and fellow-prisoner, the reprieve that was granted to 
Lambert excites almost our contempt. 

Then, as often as the word Tangiers, and it very often meets our 
eye, we cannot but reflect regretfully, though uselessly, upon the con- 
sequences that might have resulted had it remained in our hands; we 
lament over the unnecessary expenditure incurred in the mole that 
improved its harbour, and we are almost vexed with Lord Dartmouth 
for performing his work of demolition so faithfully and so well, But 
regrets upon that subject are vain: let us rather congratulate our- 
selves that no such description of matters in our day can find its way 
into State Papers as this : 

E. H. to M. F. Passages there are very sad. E. Billing, R. Hill, and others 
were summoned before Council, who were willing to release them, if they would 
engage that the Frie Id sign a paper, promising not to war nor plot 
against the King, but they refased,—the Friends being a free people,—and now 
many are likely to suffer who might have been released, if they had freeiv 
declared Friends to be willing to promise what most of them are willing in their 
hearts to do; twenty-three of those in the White Lion prison are ill of fever. 
The Council ordered those that are sick to be freed, but the clerk will not part 
with the order without 87. Some were taken on tirst day, and the meeting pre- 
vented. Alderman Browne beat Wm. Bayly, one of them, and lugged him by 
the hair. E. Biddle is in prison for writing a book. 

We really do not think that we have an alderman equal to 
Alderman Browne. Even the gentleman who dosed the costermonger, 
who hadn’t stolen the sovereign, with emetics, and commented severely 
upon the said costermonger’s obduracy in refusing pertinaciously to 
throw up what he hadn’t swallowed, did not “lug him by the hair ;” 
and how common nowadays is the crime of Biddle? Yet how seldom, 
even in the most deserving case, is it punished by imprisonment! The 
perpetrator has nothing more dreadful to fear than the pillory of 
criticism. But there may have been a cause for over-excitement in 
November 1662, for we read in Pepys and we recommend Dr. Cumming 
to ponder thereon: ‘*25th November 1662. Great talk among the 

eople how some of the Fanatiques do say that the end of the world 
is at hand, and that Tuesday next is to be the day. Against which, 
whenever it shall be, good God fit us all!” It appears there were 
prophets in those days who made mistakes of a couple of centuries or 
so; yet, perhaps, they were as learned and as clever in arithmetic as 
their imitators in our day who pretend to have discovered the exact 
figures required to represent a time, and times, and half atime. But 
if we go on to comment upon each name and each event which strikes 
us as remarkable and interesting, if we pause to say a few words upon 
the Act of Uniformity, the restoration of the bishops to their seats, 
and the displacement of Presbyterians from their livings ; if we linger 
over the plots of Fifth Monarchy men, who, under the notion that they 
were doing God service, thrust a few inches of cold steel into what 
nature intended as a receptacle for victuals; if we stop to consider 
the anomalous condition of the learned University of Cambridge; if, 
in fact, we do halt’ that we have the inclination to do, we shall spend 
more time than we well can spare, and occupy more space than would 
be willingly accorded us. But before concluding we would draw 
attention, particularly as Dr. Twiss, in his late work upon International 
Law, has not thought the subject unworthy of a long notice, to the 
absurd extent to which punctilio was carried amongst ambassadors 
in the seventeenth century, we read : 

John Evelyn to [Williamson]. The King has ordered a strict examination 
of the encounter between the French and Spanish Ambassadors, on the landing 
of the Swedish Ambassador, which was as follows:—Before the landing, on 
Sept. 50, the French Ambassador's coach appearing, when an escort of 150 
gentlemen, some armed, at the same time with that of the King, got near it on 
the wharf; after the landing, the Swedish Ambassador was received into the 
King’s coach, followed by that of the Swede, and the French drove as close as 
possible, with drawn swords, to follow next; but the Spaniards, stepping to 
the hindmost wheels of the King’s coach, drew their weapons, shouted, and 
thus made the French Ambassador's horses pause, and then the Spanish coach 
got next into file; the French fired, and a struggle followed, when a Spaniard 
hamstrung or wounded the French Ambassador's horses, so that the coach could 
not proceed. The struggle continued some time, but few English were in it, 
and the soldiers did not attempt to interfere. In half an hour, the French and 
Holland coaches came up, and the Duke of Albemarle’s, and the rest of the 
English ; but they were stopped by the Duke of York’s Life Guard, who were 
ordered to proceed after the last Ambassador’s coach. The Comte de Soissons 
had formerly agreed with the Spanish Ambassador that they should not appear 
in form, at any public ceremony; but the Comte d’Estrades, having strict in- 
junctions not to abate his pretences, the King, declining to interfere, permitted 
both to place themselves in the position they thought most fitting, but strictly 
forbade any English to interfere, which order was so particularly attended to by 
Sir Chas. Berkeley, Captain of the Dake of York’s Life Guard, that he chas- 
tised an Englishman if he only carried a switch. As to the brickbats thrown, 
it was only done in self-defence by some of the rabble, incensed by the wounds 
they received from the shots of the French, and not knowing what might arise, 
but had nothing of design reflecting on their superiors; indeed, seeing the 
tumultuous numbers of French issuing from several houses, great mischief 
might have followed but for the Guards. The Spaniards won the point by 
conduct and stratagem, not by favour of the English, whose reverence for the 
King’s express command prevented their meddling, even without the Guard, 
who were ready to repress any such inclination, His Majesty’s favour to the 
French, ever since his restoration, should prevent his being suspected of par- 
tiality therein. Has taken this account from Sir Wm. Compton, Master of 
Ordnance, Sir Charles Berkeley, and many others. 

This account, it will be seen, is fully borne ont by Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
who says: ‘ Heard of a fray between the two Embassadors of Spaine 
(De Batteville) and France (Godefroi d’Estrades) ; and that this day 
being the day of the entrance of an Embassador from Sweden (Count 

Brah¢), they intended to fight for the precedence. Our King, 2 neard, 





















ordered that no Englishmen should meddle in the business, but let 

them do as they would. And to that end all the soldiers in the town 

were in arms all the day long, and some of the train bands in the 

City ; and a great bustle through the City all the day. . . . I went 

to the Spanish Embassador’s and the French, and there saw great 

preparations on both sides; but the French made the most noise and 
ranted most, but the other made no stir almost at all; so that I was 
afraid the other would have too great a conquest over them. Then to 
the Wardrobe, and dined there, and then abroad, and in Cheapside 
hear that the Spanish hath got the best of it and killed three of the 

French coach-horses and several men, and is gone through the 

City next to our King’s coach ; at which it is strange to see how all 

the City did rejoice. And indeed we do naturally all love the Spanish 

and hate the French. But I, as Iam in all things curious, presently 
got to the water-side, and there took oars to Westminster Palace, 
and run after them through all the dirt and streets full of people, till 
at last, at the Mewes, I saw the Spanish coach go with fifty drawn 
swords at least to guard it, and our soldiers shouting for joy. And 
so I followed the coach, and then met it at York House, where the 
Embassador lies ; and there it went in in great state. So then I went 
to the French house, where I observe still that there is no men in the 
world of a more insolent spirit where they do well, nor before they 
begin a matter, and more abject if they do miscarry, than these 
people are; for they all look like dead men and not a word among 
them, but shake their heads. The truth is the Spaniards were 

not only observed to fight most desperately, but also they did 

outwit them; first, in lining their own harnesse with chains of iron 

that they could not be cut, then in setting their coach in the most 
advantageous place and to appoint men to guard every one of their 
horses, and others for to guard the coach, and others the coachmen. 

And above all in setting upon the French horses and killing them, for 

by that means the French were not able to stir. There were several 

men slain of the French and one or two of the Spaniards, and one 

Englishman by a bullet. Which is very observable, the French were 

at least four to one in number; and had near 100 case of pistols 

among them, the Spaniards had not one gun among them; 
which is for their honour for ever and the others’ disgrace.” 

The joke which had its origin in this fray was most likely not elabo- 

rated in Pepys’ time, or had not come to his ever-open ears, or he 

would undoubtedly have told us how,’ when the question was asked at 
the French court, * Que fait Batteville en Angleterre ?” the answer was 

* Il bat I’Estrade ;” and he would have explained, with many quaint 

comments upon the natural gifts of the French, the meaning of 

* battre l’estrade.” The result of the quarrel is matter of history ; 

the rage of Louis, the paper war, the ultimate apology and humilia- 

tion of Spain, and the medal struck by the French to commemorate 
their victory. There are fools enough now crowned and uncrowned ; 
but such a quarrel from such a cause is in the nineteenth century we 
sincerely believe impossible. It is true that the insignificant affair ot 
the lorecha Arrow was made the ground for a costly war, but there was 
in that case the excuse that it gave us an opportunity of thrashing the 

Chinese into an appreciation of the value of our friendship ; in fact, 

there was just the shadow of achance of our making a good thing of it. 

It may not be creditable to a great nation; but a great commercial 

nation, like a great commercial firm, not unfrequently reaps immense 

advantage from what appears to the uninterested a dirty little job. 

As to the manner in which this volume is edited it is, of course, im- 
possible from the nature of it to say more that it has every appearance 
of having received very great care and attention. 

Souvenirs de Ul Expédition de Chine. Un Voyage a Pe-kin. Par 
Grorces bE Kférouriz, Attaché i l’Ambassade Extraordinaire de 
France en Chine (1860—1861). (Recollections of the Chinese 
Expedition. A Journey to Pekin. By G. pg K., Attaché to the 
French Embassy Extraordinary to China.) Paris: P. Brunet. 
pp. 318. 

F WE DO NOT OFTEN ENJOY THE POWER for which 
Burns wished when he requested— 
Some power the giftie gic us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us— 

it is no fault of our neighbours and ‘faithful allies,” the French. If 

to be constantly writing about a people is any proof of acquaintance 

with its real character, the French ought to understand us very 
intimately by this time; but, unfortunately, it so happens that when- 
ever they have anything to say about us, they are sure to perpetrate 

a whole host of ridiculous blunders about the simplest matters con- 

nected with our social system, which immediately puts them out of 

court as reliable witnesses upon the subject of this country. The 
volume before us is a remarkable example of this. We could have 
pardoned even an Attaché of the Embassy for making the old joke 
about the national disposition of the English to commit suicide ; but 
we cannot so readily excuse him for writing about “le géneral 
anglais Sir Mitchells,” or for speaking of ‘‘M. Lockes,” and 

‘‘ Lokes;” M. “ Wades” (the eminent sinologist) ; Captain “ Bra- 

banson ;” ‘Sir Rose,” and les “Sicks” (alluding to some of ow 

Indian cavalry) ; nor can we permit an educated Frenchman to quote, 

without remonstrance, from the play of ‘‘Much Ado about for 

Nothing,” by the ‘ divine Williams.” 

In cpite of these blemishes, however, we are not sorry to have the 
opportunity of hearing a Frenchman’s story of the,Chinese Expedition. 

And we are bound to say that we are better treated in it than we ex- 
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pected. That the importance of the French exploits should be some- 
what exaggerated; that their conduct in that little matter of the 
Summer Palace should be slightly toned down; that the British tars 
and soldiers should be represented as scarcely so highly civilised as the 
Zouaves and Spahis of our great ally, are circumstances for which the 
experienced reader will be prepared. Taking it, however, for all in 
all, it does not seem to be an outrageously inaccurate representation 
of affairs—at least not from the French point of view. 

His position in connection with the Embassy, enabled M. de 
Kéroulée to become acquainted with many things not patent to others 
less opportunely placed. We do not remember, for instance, to have 
met with the following document before, purporting to be a proclama- 
tion by the Emperor of China to his faithful subjects. Although M. de 
Kéroulée states that it was translated for him by ‘‘mon ami de 
M * * *,” we are not altogether free from suspicion that somebody 
was hoaxed, 

The barbarians (said his Majesty, the Son of Heaven) have, for two years, 
received permission, by my all-powerful benevolence, to visit some of our ports 
in order to buy goods and provisions for their tributary kingdoms, where famine 
never ceases to reign. This concession was made in my name by my minister 
Kouti-liang; and these strangers of hideous face retired, pretending to be 
touched by our imperial bounty. A year afterwards, however, conducted by 
perverse and savage men, Pou-ta-gen and Plou-ta-gen (M. de Bourbalen and 
Sir Bruce, the ministers plenipotentiary for France and England), they arrived 
in as great numbers as the ears of corn on the fertile plains of Kiang-si, and 
borne hither by an innumerable fleet. What was the object of these insolent 
barbarians? They pretended, in contempt of all the laws of sacred right, to 
escort the two madmen at their head to our northern capital Pe-kin: Kind and 
generous, I let them know that I would consent to shut my eyes to this piece of 
folly, but they had only to retire as quickly as possible to their unhappy country 
which the divine moon never illuminates. Instead of recognising their fault, 
they persevered in their gross pride, and, full of a ridiculous confidence, they 
entered with their vessels and their army into the Peilio; but I, knowing the 
folly which is the sole guide in the counsels of these barbarians, had taken care 
to cause to be constructed on the banks of the river enormous fortifications, 
armed with terrible cannon which carry death to more than 1000 li, and had 
manned those works with the valorous militia of the province, in case these 
strangers should be audacious enough to disobey my commands. My prudence 
was afterwards fully justified. Scarcely had these barbarians attempted to force 
the passage of the Ta-kou, than, in the twinkling of an eye, all their vessels 
were sunk to the bottom, and thousands of their corpses floated about the 
waters for a whole month. A fewsucceeded in escaping and went to carry home 
the intelligence of their terrible punishment. I had, indeed, supposed that the 
lesson would have sufficed to render them more careful; but—who would have 
thought it ?—a year has not elapsed since that memorable victory of our arms, 
and behold they have again returned more numerous and more arrogant than 
ever! At their head are two of their commanders, El-ta-gen and K6-ta-gen 
(Lord Elgin and Baron Gros), whose folly and audacity have reached the utmost 
pitch. Profiting by a low tide, they have disembarked at Peh-tang, and have 
attacked the formidable entrenchments of Ta-ku; only, barbarians as they are, 
they did so at night, and from behind, Thus they have been enabled to sur- 
prise our militia, accustomed to meet face to face a proud and courageous 
enemy, but unable to suppose that such cowardice and treachery could be 
exercised against them. Meantime, inflamed by the success which should cover 
them with shame, they dare to march on Tien-tsin; but my anger will reach 
them, and there will be no mercy for them. Therefore, I command all my 
subjects, militia, and labourers, inhabitants of both town and country, Chinese 
and Tartars, to destroy them as noisome beasts; and to excite the zeal of every 
one, I consent to distribute the following rewards: five taels (1/. 13s, 4d.) for 
the head of a coloured soldier; ten taels for the head of a white; twenty taels 
for the head of an inferior officer; fifty taels for any of the principal mandarins 
of their army, alive or dead; eighty taels for whosoever will capture or burn 
one of their ships; a hundred taels for the brave who will capture either of their 
savage chiefs, Elgin or Gros, and will bring him alive or dead. Moreover, we 
command all our mandarins and officers, military as well as civil, to cause all 
the populations under their command to abandon every city and town towards 
which these strange devils (Fan-Kouei) seem likely to advance. They must 
also destroy by water and fire all the edibles and provisions which they cannot 
take away. And so, this accursed race, pursued by fire and famine, will soon 
perish, as fishes in a pond which has been dried up. Given at Huyen-mi-nu- 
hyen, the 23rd day of the tenth moon, of the ninth year of our reign. 

We come to the advance on Pekin. M. Kéroulée accounts for the 
march which the French stole upon the English, in the matter of 
plundering the Summer Palace, in the most natural manner possible. 
; : : 

The English army lost its way ata cross road, and the French reached 
the desired goal first. As M. Kéroulée took no part in the plunder 
and does not seem to have benefited by that operation to the extent 
of even a piece of jade, his testimony is perhaps more to be depended 
upon than that of either the men who enriched themselves with the 
spoil or those whose cupidity was disappointed. In asubsequent part 
of the volume he refers to the fact that it was the English who helped 
themselves to the valuable MSS. found in the Summer Palace, and 
that these were afterwards shared with the French, “as we,” says 
M. Kéroulée, ‘ shared the ingots.” All we can say is that, if any 
such sharing took place, it is the first we have heard of it, and we 
have heard it stated over and over again, upon pretty good authority, 
that some of the superior officers of the French army enormously 
enriched themselves at this sacking of the Summer Residence of the 
First Cousin to the Moon. We must confess, however, that we have 
little sympathy with either side in this business. Viewed in any 
possible light, the sacking and subsequent burning of the Summer 
Palace were barbarous acts, and it is something to the honour of 
M. Kéroulée’s patriotism that he throws the whole onus of the latter 
proceeding upon the English, who, he says, performed it as an act of ven- 
geance for the murder of the prisoners by the Chinese. As Lord Elgin 
himself has, upon more than one occasion, accepted the responsibility of 
that act, and has excused it upon the same grounds, we cannot com- 
plain of this; but we are certainly utterly unable to understand the 
force of the argument, or to view the act otherwise than as a very 
wanton, very wicked, and very silly piece of mischief. Had Lord 





Elgin taken advantage of the presence of the allied armies to enforce 
a strict inquiry into the murder of the prisoners, and to inflict a 
severe measure of punishment upon the high mandarins and other 
officers who were to blame, he would have done nothing but what was 
right. But when he ordered the Summer Palace to be burnt, he 
destroyed an invaluable and quite unique relic of a peculiar school of 
art—the receptacle of untold treasures of Oriental magnificence. To 
realise the real effect of what was done, we may suppose for a moment 
that the French had made a successful invasion of this country; that 
prisoners had fallen into our hands and had been badly treated ; and 
that, in revenge, when London had been taken, the French commander, 
deliterately and in cold blood, had ordered the British Museum and 
the National Gallery to be set on fire. Such an act, we need hardly 
say, would be execrated universally by what we are so fond of calling 
‘the civilised world.” Yet we go to the East, perform the exact 
counterpart of that supposititious achievement, and applaud, on his 
return, the hero who has perpetrated it. Some of the entries in 
M. de Kéroulée’s diary respecting the plunder of the Summer Palace 
are not without interest. ‘The first news of the event was brought to 
him by two English officers : 

The two English officers who announced these events to us, amazed us by 
their account of the immense riches found in the Imperial abode. If the army, 
said they, were ten times as numerous, there was enough to enrich every one in 
it, and the three hundred vessels in the Gulf of Pecheli would be scarcely suffi- 
cient to carry all the wonders of that enchanted palace... . 

Directly we were installed, we ran to the camp to see our friends and the 
treasures they had borne away. Everybody talked mysteriously of the more 
than a hundred thousand francs’ worth of precious objects which he had found 
in that enchanted palace of the Chinese Aladdin. Nobody spoke of anything 
but millions of ingots, emeralds, pearls, and jade. The soldiers, embarrassed by 
the booty they had brought so far, asked for nothing better than to sell it, and 
we, the disinherited, could only get at money value that which the army dis- 
dained to carry off. 

When one hears of the marvels contained in this Eldorado (exaggerated, it is 
true, by all the ardour and enthusiasm of the moment), there is a feeling of 
regret that the necessities of war did not allow of the sacking of these more or 
less considerable riches being prevented. But what else could = done? Could 
an inventory have been taken of all that was in these palaces, scattered over 
four square leagues, in order that they might have been divided between the 
armies and the persons who composed them proportionately torank? No,a 
thousand times no! ... 

We did what we could, and not what we would. Each chose what he liked 
and what he wished to carry off—easy task in that agglomeration of palaces, 
filled with curiosities and treasures of every description. 

The Emperor's treasury has not been discovered. Ingots of gold and silver 
have been found to the value only of 400,000 francs (52,000/.), probably only 
the petty cash for the private pleasures of his Chinese Majesty. This sum, 
divided between the two armies, furnished the portion of the prize distributed to 
the soldiers and officers. 

One man alone abstained from taking the smallest token of the prize which 
chance had placed within the grasp of his army ; one man alone refused his part 
of the prize—some thousands of francs, I think. It was the General-in-Chief. 

Interrupting this complacent narrative for a moment, may we ask 
whether General Montauban exercised the same self-denial towards 
the gems and valuables in the Summer Palace which he did as regarded 
his share of the cash. Rumour, at any rate, gives him the credit for 
having brought back with him to Paris enough plunder to secure to 
him a very handsome fortune. To continue, however: 

He (the General) only occupied himself with selecting from those marvels the 
most remarkable curiosities; but it was for the ruler of France. Unfortunately 
there was no time to make that collection as magnificent and as complete as 
could have been desired; and in the confusion which invariably attends such 
matters, it was impossible to select the finest specimens of each kind of curiosities 
and precious objects. 

There is a naireté about this diagnosis of plunder which is very 
charming, especially when we contrast it with M, de Kéroulée’s com- 
plaint, some three pages before, of “les prouesses accomplies par les 
pick-pockets de Hong Kong et de Canton.” Of the conduct of the 
English troops, smarting under the disappointment of being deprived 
of a fair share of the spoil, we have the following account: 

11th October.—It seems that the English army is dissatisfied with its share of 
the plunder of the Summer Palace. They are about to organise in the English 
camp a vast expedition to glean what the French have not carried off, and which 
the Chinese black regiment (happy rascal3!) have begun to plunder after the 
departure of our troops. This expedition consists of 1200 horsemen and a regi- 
ment of infantry, accompanied by a vast number of tourists. It takes with it 
nearly a thousand vehicles, and all the beast of burden with the army, The 
razzia will last the day; and it seems that, when it is over, the English, exas~- 
perated at the death of their comrades in the prisons of Pekin, will raze to the 
ground, even to the last stone, the palace of the chief of this barbarous Govern- 
ment. 

After this it is some consolation to find something not entirely dero- 
gatory to our national honour, if it is only the laudation of Mr. Parkes, 
who is warmly complimented upon his ‘* énergie indomptable, sa noble 
fierté d’Anglais.” . 

After the triumphs of war came the festivities of peace. The sign- 
ing of the treaty of peace was accompanied by many jollifications, 
though the coldness and hauteur of Lord Elgin in dealing with the 
Chinese dignitaries is more than once referred to. As a specimen of 
the entertainments which ensued, and in case any reader should like 
to try the experiment of a lunch a la Chinoise, we give the following: 

This Chinese lunch was composed exclusively of fruits and tea. Apples, 
pears, peaches, Japanese nuts, a kind of yellow tomata, and grapes ; then dried 
fruits, jujubes, stewed apples and pears, oranges and raisins, formed the bill of 
fare. ‘The dried fruits and the confections were served on plates of fine porcelain. 
The fruits in season, cut into small pieces, appeared also on compotiers of porce- 
lain. The service for each guest consisted of a saucer for a plate ; a little silver 
cup, about the size of a thimble, for the samshoo; a teacup, with its silver 
saucer and porcelain cover, and a knife and two-pronged fork, to transfix and 
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seize the fruit which was served in the compotiers. Each dish, or compotier, was 
supported by a carved root and four perfume-burners in raised enamel, which 
threw around the odour of pastilles. ‘The servants whose duty it was to change 
each guest's cup of tea directly after he had carried it to his lips, waited in vain 
for the moment when we swallowed the villainous samshoo and they could refil 
our microscopic goblets. Some pastry was brought as a finish to the collation. 
They were made with lard, which still flowed from their golden crusts. We 
found among these indescribable cakes, which excited our mistrust, some pud- 
dings and cakes which were more suitable to our European palates. The feast 
was crowned by the unexpected arrival of a hamper of aérated lemonade, which 
the worthy intendant, anxious to serve Europeans with liquor to their taste, 
had procured from some European merchant, who had persuaded him that that 
poor beverage was the ambrosia of the barbarians. 

There is a chapter on the porcelain and other Chinese manufac- 
tures which may convey some information likely to be of service to 
those who have a taste for that description of curiosities : 

In the first place, we must divide Chinese curiosities into several classes. 
These are: 1, the jade; 2, theenamels; 3, the lacquer work ; 4, the porcelains ; 
5, the bronzes; 6, the carved woods; 7, the carved ivory; and 8, the various 
objects which do not belong to any of these classes. i 

Speaking generally (and I am content to declare my principles before giving 

this brief and insufiicient monograph on Chinese trinkets), 1 deny that any 
elevated idea, artistic taste, or sense of the beautiful exist among the Chinese. 
To prove this, I only require the porcelains of China, so well known in France. 
The colours may be inimitable, the paste and the grain of a peculiar form and 
purity—all this may be to the admiration of ceramic amateurs; but for the 
artist and the man of taste, the smallest piece of Sevres biscuit, the tiniest 
Dresden figure, offer harmonious lines and graceful contours which these 
wretched pieces of pottery have never pretended to possess. Form is nothing to 
the Chinese ; the price of the raw material and the greater or lesser difficulty in 
working it, therein lies the whole value of the article. .... With them the 
patience of the workmen holds the place of grace and finish. They will carve inside 
an ivory ball three orfour other hollow spheres, which move independently of each 
other... .. The most expensive and precious class of objects in China is the jade. 
The jade is a very hard non-transparent stone, which mineralogists class among 
the silicates of chalk. Only a small quantity of itis obtained from the mountains 
of Hu-Nan (a western province of China), where the quarries are now all but 
unproductive. For the workmen, the carving of this stone is most difficult, and 
it is only to be polished with its own dust. As for the varieties of jade, they 
are very considerable in number, but they may be divided between two colours, 
of which the others are only varieties—the white and the green. Among the 
whites those are most esteemed which—milky and opaline—present on their 
surface little marbled flame-coloured spots, which anywhere else would pass for 
a defect. The green are all the more prized as their colour approaches that of 
verdegris; but ifin a white and yery milky jade, with flame-coloured spots, 
there are some veins of this vegetable green, then the specimen is of considerable 
value. Thus I have seen a Chinese pay 400 piastres (96/.) for a jade ring of 
this description found in the Summer Palace. . . . 
i Next we come to the enamels. There are simple enamels on copper, and 
joined enamels, so called because the coloured incrusted matter is always sepa- 
rated from that of another colour by a thread of copper. The simple enamels on 
copper are very numerous and of small price. A dozen tea-cups with the 
saucers do not cost more than sixty francs. As for the others, their price re- 
sembles that of the jades as objects precious in the eyes of the Chinese... . 
A vase a foot high willsell for 300 francs. It is necessary, however, to examine 
these things closely before buying them. The Chinese, always artful, often have on 
hand old pieces, in which the enamel has started from its setting; this they 
replace with coloured wax ; and the skill with which these repairs are executed 
is such, that the inexperienced eye cannot detect the fraud. The lacquer is of 
three kinds—of Canton, of Pekin, and of Fou-tcheou. The Canton is the black 
lacquer, so well known in Europe, ornamented with designs of astonishing 
durability and fineness, when the lacquer itself is of good quality. ... The 
Pekin lacquer is red. There is old and modern, . . . Two panels of old Pekin 
lacquer a yard square, cost 170 piasters (40/.) . . . The Fou-tcheou lacquer is 
a grey composition, very light, and seldom found among the merchants; but, 
in spite of its rarity, it is in no great repute. . . . Porcelains begin to disappear 
in China, Old vases and plates fabricated in the time of the Mings, and which 
bear the seal of that dynasty on their reverse, become rarer and rarer, and are 
sold at insane prices. Modern porcelain, from the manufactories in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, and whose inappropriate and shocking colours become 
rapidly effaced, encumbers the shops of the toy-merchants. 

There is much more about bronzes and so forth, but our space will 
allow us no further licence. For a Frenchman to narrate events in 
which the English figure, without displaying a little national jealousy, 
would be, of course, an utter impossibility ; still we are bound to say 
that M. de Kéroulée is a kinder satirist than we are usually in the 
habit of meeting among his countrymen, and we readily forgive him 
his little pleasantries about the English disposition to commit suicide 
and indulge in horse racing. Did his volume contain no more serious 
imputations upon our character, we could have been content; but 
unfortunately, there is that little business about the Summer Palace, 
and We are sorry to have to say, on the admission of Lord Elgin 
himself, that the charge is not to be denied 





Di Quincey on Self-E-ducation, Style, Rhetoric, and Political Economy. 
London: James Hogg and Sons. pp. 577. 

Geter AND:DE QUINCEY are so intimately associated in one’s 

mind, that it is well nigh impossible to disconnect one from the 
other. Each is an acquired taste—the drug by universal assent, the 
author in our private opinion. We couldas soon imagine an ordinary 
man, who had never been initiated into the opiate mysteries, taking a 
pint of laadanum with his steak and enjoying it, as reading for the first 
time of his life a whole essay of De Quincey and not yawning over it. 
But acquired tastes confessedly take a stronger hold on man than 
natural ; one who has mastered the difficult habit of eating olives 
thinks there is nothing equal to them for dessert ; the smoker, so soon 
as by heroic endurance he has conquered the feeling of nausea— 
that sure consequence of primal cigars—couldas easily reconcile himself 
to the loss of his morning “ tub” as to the deprivation of his tobacco ; 
he who by superhuman efforts has reduced his stomach to an appre- 
ciation of caviare thinks any breakfast imperfect without it; and by 
the same process, we take it, it is brought to pass that there are people 





—and there certainly are people—who think thereis no essayist like De 
Quincey. Beginning with infinitesimal doses, a man may arrive 3 
we know not how many drops of laudanum, and by a similar method 
it is possible that a strong man may get through fourteen mort] 
volumes of De Quincey. So voluminous is that author in the only 
edition of his works which we have hitherto soon; and _ yery 
infinitesimal are the doses we have taken of him at one time, without 
arriving at that desirable condition of having so completely seasoned 
our faculties as to imbibe large quantities of him and yet feel no dis. 
agreeable eflects. To us he seems marvellously diffuse, artificial to 
affectation, laboriously humorous, and unpleasantly conceited. (jf 
Coleridge and Wordsworth he speaks indeed with respect; but the 
respect has a suspicious air of unreality, as though it were assumed in 
deference to general opinion, whilst he himself was satisfied of his own 
superiority to both ; whereas in very truth he was, it seems to us, as far 
beneath Coleridge as Prose is beneath Poetry, and as much inferior to 
Wordsworth as Artis to Nature. His vast reading (we might almost 
say learning) we will not for a moment deny, it is evident upon 
nearly every page of his writings—indeed, it not unfrequently interferes 
with his originality; his happiness of expression is often peculiarly strik- 
ing; his command of language is really extraordinary ; and his declam- 
atory fervour sometimes rises into eloquence. But to us his beauties 
appear hardly to compensate for his defects; the brilliant passages 
are but rare oases in a wilderness of words; the fountains of wisdom 
are too few and far between, and withal too scantily supplied, to slake 
the thirst of weary wanderers; the jets of humour are refreshing, 
still they are but occasional jets; and the flashes of genius, bright as 
they are, are but fitful gleams from a murky sky. The spirit of 
opium pervades, or seems to us to pervade, all we read: now allis 
bright, now dark as Erebus; when the spirit is fully at work all is 
lively as quicksilver, when it has evaporated as dull as lead. 

What principle of collection guided the publishers when they deter- 
mined upon issuing this volume, of course we cannot have an idea. 
But if they thought they would bind up together the very driest of 
De Quincey’s essays, so that the public might make up their minds 
and get through the least entertaining part of the author’s works at 
once, according to the plan on which a school-boy bites off the edging 
from an open tart, leaving the more luscious and jamful portion to 
be discussed without crusty impediment, they have been eminently 
successful. If they could have added the paper entitled ‘ Hlius 
Lamia,” we think the collection would have been perfect ; the famous 
‘* Confessions,” or ‘* Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,” or 
even “ The Fatal Marksman,” would have spoilt the uniformity of 
dryness. Of course they may have been actuated by another reason ; 
and, as it is a very good one (in its way), we believe they must have 
been. There is a certain connection between all these papers, each 
being to a certain extent of an educatory character, and that fact will 
account very satisfactorily for an otherwise greatly-to-be-lamented 
arrangement. All work and no play is said to have anything but an 
enlivening effect upon Jack; and the reading of this aggregate of 
essays is a capital likeness of “all work.” The “ Letters to a Young 
Man whose Education has been Neglected” could hardly have been 
expected to be so amusing as they are; not that they are written in a 
jocose vein, but that they are so grotesquely different from what 
any one would have supposed they were likely to be. No doubt there 
may be various opinions upon the subject of education : one man may 
consider that knowledge of Chinese is indispensable; another man may 
think that he is sufficiently well educated if he has—what very few 
people have—a thorough knowledge of his own language, and of the 
authors of his own country; but we imagine there are very few 
persons who would think it necessary that a young man “ in possession 
of all which enters into the worldly estimate of happiness—great 
opulence, unclouded reputation, and freedom from unhappy connec- 
tions,” ‘‘unfluctuating health,” and “a fortunate constitution of mind, 
both for moral and intellectual ends”—whose only drawback was that 
his education had been neglected, should be bored with Letbnitz, 
Lewis Elzevir, the Mithridates of Adelung, Bouterwek, Frederick 
Schlegel, Dugald Stewart, Dégérando, and the transcendentalism of 
Kant! Most people would have recommended him a good spelling- 
book, advised him to read with a private tutor for two or three hours 
a day, practise writing from dictation, get the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield” 
by heart, and never miss the daily newspapers. Not so De Quincy: 
he writes the young man “‘ whose education has been neglected ” five 
letters, with the curious addition (in correspondence) of long notes, 
studded with Latin and Greek; tells him that Leibnitz was a 
Polyhistor; and, with singular appreciation for his ‘ neglected 
education,” gives him sentences such as—‘*knowing that 
God geometrises eternally, he rightly supposed that in the 
universal temple Mathesis must furnish the master-key which 
would open most shrines ;” and ‘** Spartam nactus es, was their motto, 
hane exorna; and like Cicero in his Idea of an Orator;” and “ by all 
of them the invitation held out was not so much Jndocti discant, as 
Ament meminisse periti ;”—all which if the young man understood, he 
would seem to have had an education not so much “ neglected ” as to 
make him melancholy : indeed, if he were able to understand English, 
Latin, and Greek (for he comes in for quotations in that language too), 
he ought with his ‘‘ fortunate constitution of mind” to have been 
competent to complete his education himself’; he would, we think, 
have travelled in France and Germany, and have thus become perhaps 
a better French and German scholar even than Mentor. ‘hose, 
however, who think that education is incomplete without a course of 
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Kant, and who have time to waste in discussing the difference between 
analytic unity and synthetic unity will probably consider these ‘* Lettersto 
a Young Man whose Education has been Neglected” particularly happy, 
andin the best possible taste. The short paper on “ Language” is worth 
reading certainly, but scarcely to be marked, learnt, and digested. 
Some of it would be better forgotten ; for though we would not go so 
far as the American mentioned by De Quimcey, and assert that Ger- 
man is ‘the softest of all European languages,” we are far from 
thinking that it requires to be “hammered into euphony.” 
The names of Gdthe, Uhland, and Riickert are sufficient to 
yindicate their mother tongue from the charge of unmalleability. 
Clever as are De Quincy’s remarks upon Latin words, they are some- 
times more fanciful than true: we are by no means sure that he 
selects the best passage for proving that passer must mean, not a 
sparrow, but a little bird of any kind, when he quotes Passer delicie 
mee puelle from Catullus ; for, considering the salaciousness of the 
sparrow, the poet, and the young ladies with whom his Muse 
associated, we are by no means clear that passer, in the sense of 
sparrow, is not the bird which Lesbia would have prized, petted, and 
wept for above all others. As for the ridiculousness of talking of a 
girl’s pet sparrow, it may be all very well as an argument to show 
that one should not ¢ranslate ‘“ passer” by ‘“‘sparrow,” but it is no 
sort of proof that it doesn’t mean “sparrow.” As well might one 
argue that ‘lepus” doesn’t mean a “hare,” because to render 
Plautus’s “mi lepus” by “‘my dear hare” would sound absurd to 
English ears; or that ees doesn’t mean a “calf,” because an Eng- 
lish poet would hardly, if he intended to be complimentary, apply 
that term to youth and beauty; but the girls of Greece, no doubt, 
were proud of it. English girls of the most sporting persuasion 
would scarcely like animal comparison to go beyond filly or fawn ; 
the term “calf” is confined to footmen and dunderheads. 

It is not astonishing that De Quincey, with his habits of seclusion 
and study, should have become pretty well saturated with Latin and 
Greek, and should occasionally or frequently have elaborated an 
ingenious rendering ; but we look with suspicion upon the native taste 
and appreciation for the classics of a man who could write even from 
memory : 

Non amo te, Sabidi; nec possum dicere quaré ; 
Hoe solum novi, non amo te, Sabidi, 


instead of Martial’s well-known 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere quaré, 

Hoe tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 

He must have been led by the recollection of 

But this alone I know fail well, 

I do not like you, Doctor Feil, 
into his “hoc solum novi,” with which as an equivalent for our 
idiomatic colloquialism we are not familiar, and perhaps into a 
repetition of the unimportant word ‘ Sabidi,” so detrimental to the 
elegant finish of the epigram; and the epigram is not of so side- 
splitting a character that it can afford to lose any artificial ornament. 
We do not recollect in which particular volume of his works we fell 
in with this instance of his classical taste, but in the ‘* lius Lamia” 
we were by no means impressed by his powers as a critic and 
corrector. There is a passage in Suetonius’ ‘* Domitian” to this effect : 
he says—“ [Elium Lamiam interemit] ob suspiciosos quidem verum 
et veteres et innoxios jocos; quod post abductam uxorem laudanti 
vocem suam dixerat ‘Heu! taceo!’ quidque Tito hortanti se ad 
alterum matrimonium responderat, “7 xai cv yewirus diane ;” This 
passage, he tells us, has puzzled everybody, even himself, and he pro- 
ee to make it plain by the extremely ingenious but rather extensive 

ypothesis, that words have dropped out or been erasedinthe MS. which 

would make the sentence after dixerat read something like ‘ [suavem 
dixisti? quam vellem et Orp]heu tacea[m]!” in allusion to the well- 
known story of Orpheus bringing back Eurydice from Hades. Lamia’s 
wife was not in Hades; but let that pass—Domitian’s house was as 
near an approximation, perhaps, as one could have in this world—and, 
we are willing to take the word Orpheu taceam on De Quincey’s 
authority ; but still we see no occasion for any change whatever in the 
text. We do not pretend to more, or so much acumen %s Casaubon 
and the two Scaligers; but one of short stature can often see what is 
on the ground far more distinctly than giants. For this reason, there- 
fore, we would suggest that the only difficulty is in daudanti : to whom 
does it allude? It is generally translated “ when some one praised ;” 
why not ** when he,” z.e. Domitian ? Then the rejoinder ‘* heu! taceo” 
is plain enough. Domitian, with Lamia’s wife by his side, hears 
Lamia sing in company, and, with all the insolent effrontery of an 
emperor's son, so far from avoiding, which was the least he could do, 
any notice of the man whom he has mortally injured, is brazen enough 
to praise his voice; Lamia replies, with a glance at his wife, “ Alack ! 
Tam dumb!” Domitian takes his meaning, and determines some day 
to avenge himself. 

On “Style,” “ Rhetoric,” and “Conversation,” and particu- 
larly on “Style” and “Conversation,” De Quincey is certainly 
entitled to be heard; there are those who consider him a 
master of style, and few will question his powers of conver- 
sation. His paper on “Political Economy” is, as he intended 
it to be, fragmentary, and his chief view is to fix in the reader’s 
mind Ricardo’s definition of value. But nowadays Mr. Mill is the 
authority on Political Economy ; still he who prefers it may read De 
Quincey. To our mind the “* Templars’ Dialogues” is tedious in the 
extreme, and the incongruity in the names of the speakers is to us 
irresistibly ludicrous; they are Templars, and yet named Phedrus, 





Philebus, and X.Y.Z7.—a mixture of the ancient and the modern, not 
much less absurd than if one should introduce as the characters in a 
dialogue between three Oxonians upon the Study of History, 
Romulus, Remus, and Billy Barlow. 

It is a satisfactory reflection that if the rest of De Quincey’s works 
are in store for us in chubby volumes, after the manner of this, they 
cannot any of them be again equally dry. ‘Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts ” is as humorous reading as any one could desire, 
and the “ Postscript ” is as vivid a piece of thrilling description as any 
one could wish for. We have also a very pleasant remembrance of 
certain droll stories, which we could laugh over again with great 
satisfaction—of the fighting baker, who was nicknamed Master of the 

Rolls; of the fire in Oxford-street (we think), which, as an exhibi- 
tion, was ‘‘ damned unanimously” by Coleridge and his friends; and 
of the gentleman who was insulted by eighteen tailors, and who 
offered to fight them ‘ both,” with a due regard for the number of 
tailors that go to a man. We would recommend, however, that 
attention should be paid to literal errors which appear in the fourteen 
volume edition, such as “* worl/d-without-endingness,” as a translation 
of aaxtgavrodoyia ; “ ne musca quidam” as the answer given to one who 
asked whether there were anybody with Domitian; and other small 
matters of the same kind. Blemishes so easily removed should not 
be allowed to remain. 


A Handbook for Southport, Medical and General : with Copious Notices of 
the Natural History of the District. By Daviw H. M‘Nicout, M.D. 
(John Churchill. pp. 219.)}—A little volume likely to be of use to the 
visitors to that agreeable watering-place on the mouth of the Ribble ia 
general, and to Dr. M‘Nicoll, medical practitioner there, in particular. 
This is the second edition, and is a considerable improvement upon and 
expansion of the first. The zoological, geological, and botanical lists will 
be serviceable to the scientific visitors; though why Pyrola rotundi- 
folia, Parnassia palustris, Campanula rotundifolia, and Viola flavicornis 
should be selected to furnish the illustrations for the frontispiece, we do 
not understand. Surely the flora of Southport contains greater rarities 
than these not very uncommon herbs. 

The Theory of Foreign Exchanges. (Effingham Wilson. 1861. pp. 139.) 
—The theory of foreign exchanges is not a very inviting one to the ordi- 
nary reader, who is content, through the medium of a money-broker, to 
trust his coin to the safe security of the Three per Cents. ; but, curiously 
enough, many persons who pass their lives in negotiating such exchanges 
are puzzled when asked to give a clear reason for those operations which 
they are each day performing with mechanical skill. At present, as 
every one knows who turns his eyes to the City Article of the Zimes, 
foreign exchanges are exercising an abnormal influence upon our public 
funds, and the object of the writer of the present treatise has been not 
only to show why this is so, but also to explain, without dogmatism or 
hair-splitting, those principles and laws which regulate our money- 
market and foreign commerce. The writer says that the main difficulty 
which he has found in discussing the theory in question has arisen 
from the necessity of ascertaining how far readers of the present essay 
may be supposed to be acquainted with the subject treated therein. 
His volume is, of course, especially addressed to the mercantile classes, 
but it is so free from unnecessary technicalities, and generally so logical 
in argument, that any person may with due attention make himself 
master of the doctrine as laid down in these pages, which to us seems for 
the most part very satisfactory. 

The Technologist : a Monthly Record of Science applied to Art and 
Manufacture. Edited by Peter Luxp Simmonps. Vol. L (Kent and 
Co. 1861. pp. 394.)—Among the contributors to the Technologist, we 
find many well-known names of persons distinguished as natural 
historians, chemists, engineers, &c. All the contributions have been 
supervised by a very competent editor, Mr. Simmonds, who wisely dis- 
courages the admission of unnecessary technicalities into his journal. It 
is quite sui generis, and no doubt has, as it thoroughly deserves to have, 
many readers. Vol. I., we may add, contains a carefully compiled and 
complete index. 

We have also received: Our Domestic Animals in Health and Disease. 
By John Gamgee. Part IV. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)——Urquhart 
on the Turkish Bath. (Effingham Wilson.)—A reprint of the admirable 
chapter on the bath from Mr. Urquhart’s “Pillars of Hercules.”~— 
Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., on Moving the Education Esti- 
mate in Committee of Supply, July 11, 1861. (James Ridgway.) “* High 
Speeds ;” a Letter to the Right Hon. 1. M. Gibson, M.P. By G. R. Stepken- 
son, Esq. (R. Clay.) » 








AS THE RECENT STIR IN THE INsuRnANCE Worcp has attracted more than 
usual attention to this class of commercial interest, the facts and figures con- 
nected with the liberality and remarkable success of one of our largest offices, 
should not be passed over with the crowd of general meetings. 1n the iucid 
report published by the Royal Insurance Company of its annual meeting of 
shareholders, held in the beginning of the raonth, sevegal statements, as im- 
portant as satisfactory, were made. A selection of a few of these only from the 
report, which was carried wanimousiy, is all we can afford room for. The care- 
fully-compiled statistics show a remarkable and healthy vitality ia the Company’s 
ratio of expansion; for the amount received for fire premiums during the past 
year equals that collected from the same source for the seven years from 1845 
to 1851 inclusive; the life premiums of the same year exceed the entire life 
premiums of the eight years to 1852 inclusive; the amount received for the 
purchase of annuities during 1860 greatly exceeds the total collection on that 
branch of business for the first ten years of the company’s operations. The 
increase of duty paid to Government on the fire policies issued by the Royal 
during the year 1860, is more than double that paid by any other company—a 
fact redounding to the credit of the director and manager, Mr. Dove, while it 
speaks of the unmistakeable confidence with which this company is regarded, 
by all classes of the community. The single circumstance that the accumulated 
} funds in hand exceed 800,0002., is quite sufficient, we feel certain, to command 
| the attention of intending insurers. In no company, we are entitled to say, 

from its accounts rendered, is business transacted on a more equitable or 
| energetic system than in the Royal Lasurance Company. 
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EDUCATION. 


Lingue Anglicane Clavis; or Rudiments of English Grammar, so 
arranged for the use of schools as to forma new and easy Introduc- 
tion to Latin and other Classical Grammars. Originally published 
by the Rev. Henry St. Jonn Butten, A.M., late Head Master of 
the Grammar School, at Leicester ; now Edited and Enlarged by 
the Rev. Cuartes Heycockx, A.M., Perpetual Curate of Owston, 
and Rector of Withcote, in the county of Leicester. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. pp. 244. 

JFNQUIRIES ARE MADE REPEATEDLY, by masters in 

classical schools, for an English grammar which, while teaching 
the pupils their own tongue, shall not ignore the science of the Latin 
and Greek languages, with which these same pupils are from almost 
their earliest years, striving to make themselves acquainted. Mr. 

Heycock’s grammar—which we do not remember to have seen before, 

and which we are rather surprised has not yet reached a secona 

edition—proceeds from the very commencement on the principle that 
the Latin grammar may be and ought to be made, with English 
boys, an auxiliary to the study of their own language, and 
vice versd. The chief, perhaps the only, fault in the grammar 
before us—and this is only a fault with reference to its use for begin- 
ners—-is that it is too diffuse, that it argues with the learner instead 
of deliberately laying down the rules. Of course, if it be considered 
as a text-book for more mature students on that somewhat vexata 
questio, English grammar, this very argumentativeness will not be 
considered as anything against it. It certainly, on the whole, gives 
better reasons for the rules which it lays down than very many of the 
English grammars which we have seen. We may add, too, that it 
generally notes down the exceptions to a rule with great precision 
and copiousness; but occasionally we come upon a rule to which 
exceptions not given may be found. Thus, we are told that “ nouns 
in um or on make their plurals in a, as,” &c. The constantly changing 
state of the English language makes this rule, we think, not quite so 
general as the writer implies. ‘Thus we should hardly venture, without 

being liable to a charge of pedantry, to talk of “ chrysanthema;” a 

nostrum, too, could certainly not be multiplied into “ nostra,” in the 

place of nostrums. 


Shakspeare’s Comedy of the Merchant of Venice: with Introductory 
Remarks, Copious Interpretation of the Text, and Numerous Critical 
and Grammatical Notes. By Rev. Joun Hunter,M.A. (Longman and 
Co. 1861. pp. 144.)—Mr. Hunter is indefatigable in catering for the 
wants of students who are anxious to qualify themselves forthe Univer- 
sity Middle-Class and Government Examinations. This volume, like the 
others of the same series, makes no pretensions whatever to recondite 
learning or deep research. The editor has duly borne in mind— 
sometimes perhaps even unduly, if we may judge from the extreme 
simplicity of several of the explanations—that he is compiling his 
notes for beginners in Shakespearian lore, who must not be surfeited 
with learned sweets. Mr. Hunter, while explaining the difficulties of 
the text, is not unmindful of those of language with which a Middle- 
Class student is required to be fully acquainted. Occasionally the 
notes seem failures; thus, the expression ‘ta many fools” found in 
the Shakesperian text calls forth the following: ‘The expression a 
many is now only provincial, though the corresponding expression, u 
Jew is national and reputable English.” We think a University exa- 
miner would hardly be satisfied with this information. The laureate 
has not disdained to write ‘‘a many tears,” and provincialisms are not 
necessary corruptions of the language. ‘The truth is, that “ many” 
is a substantive, the old French mesnie, and the expression, though 
Archaic, is perfectly correct. Mr. Hunter has once or twice repeated 
himself in his notes; thus, Jason’s expedition is explained in page 4 
and also in page 16. An angler will probably not object to the news 
that gudgeons are very easily captured; but the gourmet will hardly 
allow that they are worth nothing when caught. 

Lectures on Natural History. By Epwarp Jessr, Esq., Author of 
“‘Gleanings in Natural History,” ‘* Anecdotes of Dogs,” &c., Deli- 
vered at the ‘“ Fisherman’s Home,” Brighton. (L. Booth. 1861. 
pp. 157.)—In noticing this little volume we have steadfastly borne in 
mind for whom it was written, viz., the fishermen of Brighton, other- 
wise we should probably have objected, inter alia, to the resuscitation 
of the old but beautiful story of the death of a traveller on Helwellyn, 
and the fidelity of his dog, and the quotation of a portion of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem ‘* Helvellyn.” Mr. Jesse, however, makes no pretentions 
to originality for his book. He tells his readers that they were written 
partly from his own notes and partly extracted from various works on 
natural history. The lectures are just as they should be, clear, lively, 
and not too long; and we should fancy that the volume which con- 
tains them will be a great favourite with children, and tend generally 
to promote a love for natural history with all who may read it. Mr. 
Jesse narrates one very curious anecdote : 

Three gentlemen, while walking on the Fairlight Downs, near Hastings, saw 
& toad squatted on the ground, holding the head of a viper in his mouth. The 
viper writhed its body as if trying to escape, but to no purpose. The eyes of 
the toad glared, and it showed much ferocity. The eatire head of the viper 








was in the toad’s mouth, which seemed completely filled in consequence, and jt; 
jaws were closed, and yet it appeared to breathe freely. This is the only ip. 
stance I have ever heard of a toad attacking a viper. 

Arithmetical Examples, for School Use. Part I., containing 138,000 
New Questions, from Simple Addition to Compound Proportion. By 
Wituram Davis, B.A., one of the British and Fereign School 
Society’s Inspectors. London: Longmans, 1861, pp. 72.——The 
Memory Work of Arithmetic: a Complete Compendium of Arithmetical 
Tables, Definitions, and Rules. By WitttaM Davis, B.A. (Longmans. 
1861. pp. 32,)—The first of these little brochures, with its 
hundred and two score thousand questions—though we should 
hardly have fancied from guess-work that there were nearly so many 
within the compass of its seventy-two small pages—can only properly 
be criticised by those teachers who make use of it. Our examination 
has necessarily been acursory one, but the questions seem to us to have 
been carefully collected and compiled: and we are not sure that the 
absence of answers is not on the whole for the best. The second little 
work is a collection of clearly expressed and terse rules explanatory of 
the various operations of arithmetic. As each of these little bro- 
chures may be had for a very few pence, they are especially fitted for 
schools where the classes are numerous. 


ACKSON’S Ozford Journal reminds its readers, that “ The new Act on 
University elections provides that votes at elections for the Univer- 
sities may be recorded by means of voting papers. It is now lawful for 
electors to vote by means of voting papers, in lieu of attending to vote in 
person ; to nominate any other electors of the same University com- 
petent to make the declaration required. The voting papers may be 
inspected by any person now entitled to object to votes, and such papers 
are to be filed. A penalty by fine, or imprisonment for a term of one 
year for a misdemeanour, is to be imposed upon any person falsely sign- 
ing a voting paper, or otherwise fraudulently acting in any manner re- 
specting the same. ‘The papers are not to be liable to stamp duty.” 

The change of locality for the books in the valuable Radcliffe Library 
to the New Museum, which it seemed so perfectly natural to transport to 
the new scene of its scientific value and efficiency, but which met in its 
accomplishment with considerable difficulties, has been at last effected 
through the indefatigable energy and perseverance of the librarian, Dr. 
Acland, aided by the concurrence of the trustees of that noble foundation. 
Last week was employed in removing the books, weighing thirty-five 
tons, to the Museum, where their fine appearance in handsome and, in 
many instances, superb bindings, harmonises admirably with the magni- 
ficent room set apart by the University for their reception. 

The Ashmolean Museum is also nearly empty of its splendid natural 
and artificial curiosities, which are now being removed to the New 
University Museum. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE.—Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 
Concerts progress. The programme of Monday, and the two 
following evenings, possessed suflicient magnetic influence to fill the 
spacious temple of the lyric muse in Covent Garden. That soul must 
indeed be a cold one that cannot be warmed into ecstasy on “a night 
with Mendelssohn.” Much as this favourite composer has been— 
like all other popular sons of genius—maltreated, in good hands 
he never fails to captivate, although the strains from his ex- 
haustless store must, perforce, vary in degrees of comparison. 
The overture and incidental music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” are rarely listened to without producing wonder and delight 
—wonder at the exalted gifts and attainments of a boy of sixteen; 
delight on hearing his mysterious incarnations in the lofty forms of 
art so thoroughly developed by such a band as that which surrounds 
the dais of Mr. Mellon. The concerto for violin is another mighty 
production invariably heard with pleasure, but never with greater, by 
the critical ear, than when M. Sainton undertakes to reveal the beau- 
ties crowded within it. A recit. and air from “St. Paul” owe much 
of their effect to the situation in which they are placed. Taken out of 
the oratorio, they are not heard to the best advantage. A duet from 
‘*Son and Stranger,” although very well sung by Mlle. Parepa and Mme. 
Laura Baxter, is not among the most taking things for a large mixed 
assembly. ‘The’ overture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” a rousing composition, gave 
a fine coup to the Mendelssohn portion of the entertainments on the 
evenings referred to. The second part of the programme has differed 
so slightly with regard to texture from last week, that, notwithstand- 
ing Thomas Browne’s “Alarm Galop,” we have not discovered 
anything to startle. 

Crystat Parace.—The first concert of the new series took place 
on Saturday the 17th inst. Madame Laura Baxter and Mlle. Parepa 
were the vocalists engaged, and they sang their stock-pieces with 
their usual success. Haydn’s symphony in E flat, placed at the head 
of the programme, was the chief instrumental feature. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
i} R. FALCONER’S new comedy at the Lyceum, entitled, “‘ Woman; or, 
Love against the World,” is a decided success. Its four acts are long 
but not wearisome, and the language is well considered, to the point, and 
often genuinely witty. As the name imports, the plot is one of marrying 
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and giving in marriage. There are some curious points relating to the 
Irish marriage law, which suggest a thorough acquaintance, on Mr. 
Falconer’s part, with the reports of the Yelverton case, and which he 
handles in a manner which would have fully entitled him to read a paper 
on the subject, before the first section of the Social Science Congress at 
Dublin. ‘The parts are admirably sustained by Mr. Charles Young, Mr. 
Walter Lacy, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. Weston, and Miss Murray. 
Mr. Falconer has opened his campaign in a manner which should win for 
him success. 

It is confidently stated that “opera over the water” is to hold up its 
head again. ‘‘The Surrey ” has long been musically silent. 

The decree which has promoted M. Auber to the rank of Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honour has been hailed with lively satisfaction in the 
world of literature and art. It is the first time that so high a distinction 
has been accorded to artistical merit, and the nomination of M. Auber 
constitutes a deviation, valuable by way of precedent, from the custom 
which exclusively attributed to political and military men the higher 
grades in the Order. 





MapamMeE Tussaup’s.—The visitors to this museum should not pass 
by without noticing a collection which the proprietor has recently been 
busily employed in making perfect. It is a very valuable and a very 
rare one, no less than a collection of the many and various chivalric de- 
corations and orders of knighthood of the various countries of Europe ; 
and of the crosses, clasps, and other appendages, which glitter on the 
breasts of the great, the valiant, and the fortunate; the rewards of 
valour, public services, and so forth. The “George,” worn by the fourth 
monarch of that name, is amongst them, valuable for its workmanship 
and the costly material of which it is composed. Many of the foreign 
orders may be regarded as historical records, especially when it is con- 
sidered by whom they were once worn. An antiquary may glean a good 
deal of intelligence from examining this collection, which has the advan- 
tage of being an authentic one, and, moreover, of combining so many 
specimens, that it may, as a collection, be said to be matchless. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


: ee REPORT has appeared of the Select Committee, appointed 
by the Lords towards the end of the session, to consider the 
best means of carrying out the conditions of Turner’s bequest of his 
pictures to the nation ; and also the proper measures to be taken in 
respect to the Vernon Gallery, and prospectively in regard to future 
gifts of the same kind. The lateness of the season prevented the 
Committee from entering into the question of the Vernon Gallery, &c., 
which they recommend to be referred to a committee early in next 
session. In regard to Turner’s pictures, after examining the will, 
the decrees of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, by which they were 
declared the property of the Trustees of the National Gallery, and 
after taking evidence, the Committee came to very definite and un- 
avoidable conclusions, viz., that ‘* no further delay ” should take place 
in providing a room adjoining the National Gallery for the reception 
of the pictures, to be called ‘‘Turner’s Gallery ;” that the finished 
pictures should be forthwith hung in one of the present rooms of the 
National Gallery, according to a plan Mr. Wornum is prepared to 
carry out. This is a temporary measure (to keep within the condi- 
tions of the will) and pending the execution of a more comprehensive 
plan. The Committee further recommend that if there be no reason- 
able prospect of a suitable National Gallery being erected, certain 
limited additions to the present structure suggested by Mr. Penne- 
thorne should be at once made. The additions suggested consist of 
the erection of rooms for the Turner pictures at the back otf the pre- 
sent National Gallery, within a period of twelve months, at a cost of 
25,0001. 

We shall return to the subject ; meanwhile, we think the Govern- 
ment has no other alternative than to adopt the former part of these 
recommendations. The nation must not run the risk of losing the 
pictures through a wanton violation of the legal conditions affixed tothe 
bequest. The ten years’ grace allowed for their fulfilment will expire 
in December 1861. The Government cannot place itself above the 
law, which might easily be invoked against it at some future time. 
The Lords have done good service in turning their attention to a 
question of urgency neglected by those whose business it was to 
attend to it. And the well-weighed and sagacious report of the 
Committee affords a practical comment, not of the most flattering 
kind, on the wisdom of that underhand compromise by which the pic- 
tures were smugg¢led into a gallery built expressly for them (on the 
sly), at South Kensington ; and on the policy of that series of costly 
abortive patchings of the miserable building in Trafalgar-square, 
which Palmerston inaugurated last year, and of which we evidently 
are far from having seen the last. 





Mr. Phillip is said to have sold the products of his last campaign in 
Spain, some dozen canvases, perhaps, for no less asum than 20,0001. 
Two dealers are the purchasers. 

The few London exhibitions which have lingered on since the close 
of the season, are becoming fewer yet. To-day (Saturday) Mr. Desanges 
closes his Victoria Cross Gallery. Mr. Gambart has even g ven a respite 
to Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Finding of our Saviour.” Mr. Dowling’s 
“‘ Lazarus” may still be seen in Oxford-street. 

Circulars have been issued inviting artists to contribute to a Winter 
Exhibition at the French Gallery in Pall-mall. 

The Victoria Cross Gallery is a popular one with military men, and 
naturally. It is the first attempt, on any comprehensive scale, to com- 
Memorate on canvas the heroism and prowess of the English soldier. 





Greenwich Hospital can show us some disconnected snatches of the 
triumphant history of our navy. But an English Luxembourg is still to 
seek. A movement has been started to remedy this; to take steps for 
initiating a ‘“ National Gallery of British Victories,” and for securing as 
a foundation the collection realised to our hand through the indomitable 
energy of Mr. Desanges, in his Victoria Cross Gallery. A meeting was 
recently called together at the Egyptian Hall, at the invitation of General 
Wyndham and Colonel Paulett Somerset, to consider the best means of 
forwarding the project. By reason of the lateness of the season nothing 
further could then be done beyond ventilating the scheme. ‘he meeting 
was adjourned until the commencement of next year. A memorial in 
favour of the proposal is, meanwhile, to be prepared for the signature of 
those interested in it. 

The ancient paintings which used to form an interesting feature of the 
east end of the chancel of St. James, at Louth, and which hid the lower 
portion of the window, has disappeared under the restorer’s hand. The 
window, a very large and late Perpendicular oue, of which a portion 
could well be spared, has been wholly exposed, and partly filled with 
stained glass. 

Within a niche in the gateway of the Bishop’s palace at Peterborough, 
is a sculptured figure of a monk in the costume of the Benedictine order ; 
a good specimen of the thirteenth century sculpture, noticed by Flaxman. 
To the cast of it in the Crystal Palace, is arbitrarily affixed the fancy 
title, “St. Luke.” ‘“ Why?” vainly asked Mr. Bloxam, the other day, at 
the meeting of the Archeological Institute. It is not recorded that St. 
Luke ever became a Benedictine monk. 

Although the curious effigy to the memory of General Havelock, in 
Trafalgar-square, has been up some time, the inscription has only just 
been placed upon the pedestal. On the front the inscription is as follows: 
“To Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., and his brave com- 
panions during the campaign in India. ‘Soldiers,—Your labours, your 
privations, your sufferings, and your valour will not be forgotten by a 
grateful country !—H. Havelock.’” ‘The inscription on the back of the 
pedestal is as follows: “* The force commanded by Havelock consisted of 
the Staff, Cavalry, Volunteers, 12th and 13th Irregulars, 3rd Oude Irre- 
gulars; Royal Artillery—3rd Company, 8th Battalion; Bengal Artillery— 
2nd Company, 3rd Battalion; 1st Company, 5th Battalion; 6th Company, 
9th Battalion; Bengal Engineers ; Infantry—5th Fusiliers, 84th Regi- 
ment, 64th Regiment, 90th Light Infantry, 78th Highlanders, 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, Ferozepore Regiment of Sikhs.—Behnes, sculpsit.” It may be 
mentioned that the bronze of which the statue is composed is just in the 
state in which it came from being cast in the furnace, but that since its 
exposure to the atmospheric influence it is gradually assuming the 
appearance of a black instead of a bright bronze, and which will soon 
cause it to harmonise in colour with its companion statues in Trafalgar- 
square. In common justice, we are bound to say that not in colour only, 
but also in badness, does this statue harmonise with its companions in 
Trafalgar-square. 

The destructive restoration of St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, one of 
England’s four round churches, involving alterations against wiiich we 
protested at the time of their proposal a year ago, has advanced towards 
completion under the nominal supervision of Mr. G. G. Scott—not the 
man to refuse a job, whether Palladian or Destructive. We say nominal 
supervision; for, when the “ restoration ” of half the ancient Gothic fabrics 
in England is confided to one man, it stands to reason how much must by 
him be transferred to delegates. Let intending promoters of ‘‘ restoration ” 
—at best, a process of utmost delicacy, requiring the constant personal 
care of the architect—recollect this simple fact, and bethink them that 
there are other Gothic architects of mark in the land besides Mr. Scott. 
At St. Sepulchre’s within the year 3100/. have been spent in enlarging 
the nave (formerly the chancel) and erecting the new chancel and 
aisles. We are glad to hear that funds fail for carrying out all 
the architect’s sweeping alterations. He can’t get the 10002. he 
wants “to construct an entirely new roof” to the nave, “to harmo- 
nise in style and appearance ” with his new buildings ; and must content 
himself with repairing the old roof of the nave, and connecting it with 
the roof to his own chancel (“the two being totally dissimilar”) at a cost 
of 2507. Why not, Mr. Scott, have reverently designed your new 
addition (if at all) in harmony with the ancient part? This is a typical 
illustration of the egotistic dealings of architects with ancient fabrics ; 
first designing incongruous additions, then altering, at great cost, the 
old portions to harmonise with their emendations. As we put it last 
year, in regard to St. Sepulchre’s, it has actually proved: the more stinted 
the subscriptions, the less mischief done. Over and above the money 
already spent and spending, a further sum of 1500/. will be required for 
the seating and other details, according to Mr. Scott’s design. And what 
will they be worth when done? 

The proposed memorial to the late Wardens of New and Winchester 
Colleges has taken, unfortunately, a destructive turn. The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the form of memorial, came to the conclusion that the 
best which offered itself was, to pull down the beautiful perpendicular 
tower of Winchester College—the foundations being somewhat decayed 
—build a bran new one after the old design, and rechristen it “The Tower 
of the Two Wardens.” A general meeting of Wykhamists has adopted 
the scheme, and appointed a committee to forward it. The architect who 
counsels this entire rebuilding of the tower (and who is to have the job) 
is Mr. Butterfield; the same who is implicated as an accessory in the 
Vandal proposal of a portion of the Fellows of Merton College, to make 
away with one side of its famous Mob Quadrangle. Let Old Wykhamists 
yet pause before committing themselves to so costly and futile an act. 
The scheme originates in a doubly-mistaken assumption : that the tower 
cannot by other means be saved—eventually saved—and that a modern 
antique is as good or better than the original historical monument. On 
the latter point there is no need for us to expatiate—for the hundredth time. 
As to the former, what has been triumphantly done for the great central tower 
of a French cathedral could be done for this smaller one. It could be 
underpinned and the foundations made good; the entire upper part tem- 
porarily held up, ie. while the lower stage was securely rebuilt. Even 
were this conservative course of proceeding to cost as much as the rough 
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and ready, destructive, and mimetic plan of Mr. Butterfield’s suggestion, 
it would be infinitely preferable; but it would not cost as much, 
even in mere money, to mention nothing about what it would save in the 
way of association, history, and the superior value of original art to a 
lifeless copy. But for these things what does your accomplished pseudo- 
Gothic architect care ? An effort to preserve intact the work of their 
forefathers and masters in the art, does not occur to his accomplished 
mind as worth a thought. What he (the copyist) can substitute must 
be as good or better; just as a modern cabinet-maker esteems his new 
Elizabethan chair a superior article to the genuine one he slavishly re- 
produces, simply omitting the spirit and freedom of the old work, work 
not done by rote, but by the intelligent hand of an intellectual free man. 

Among the promises for the Fine Art Department of the International 
Exhibition of 1862 those of her Majesty lead the way, including, among 
pictures by deceased British masters, the following:—By Hogarth: The 
Mall. By Hudson: The Princess Amelia. By Reynolds: the Infant 
Duchess of Gloucester and Dog, Nymph and Cupid, Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and Marquis of Hastings. By Gainsborough: Portrait of Dr. 
Fischer, and Portrait of Hurd, Bishop of Winchester. By Zoffany: The 
Tribune at Florence, The Lapidaries, Portrait of Queen Charlotte and 

-rincess, and companion picture. By De Loutherbourg: Alandscape. By 
West: Portrait of Queen Charlotte, Death of General Wolfe, Departure 
of Regulus, and Oath of Hannibal. By Dance: Portrait of Bishop North. 
3y Riley: Portrait of Mrs. Elliott. By James: Two views on the 
Thames. By Sir Wm. Beechey: George III. reviewing the 10th Dra- 
goons. By Sir Thomas Lawrence: Sir William Curtis, Pope Pius VII., 
and Ear] of Liverpool. By Hoppner: The Princess Sophia, The Princess 
Mary, and Earl of Eldon. By Copley: Portraits of the Princesses Amelia, 
Sophia, and Augusta. By Bird: Saturday Night. By Wilkie: The 
Penny Wedding, Blind Man’s Buff, The Guerilla’s Departure, The Gue- 
rilla’s Return, Spanish Posada, Pifferari, Princess Doria, and Siege of 
Saragossa. By Haydon: The Mock Election. By Leslie: The Corona- 
tion of the Queen. By Collins: Shrimpers, and the Coast of Norfolk. 
By Stewart Newton: The Duenna. By Sir W. Allan: The Orphan 
Daughter of Sir W. Scott. 

The Italian exhibition at Florence is to be a purely national, not to 
say exclusive, one ; “foreign” works of art and manufactures will not be 
admitted; acourse by which the Italians will learn little. 

The drawing of prizes for the Art Union of the Crystal Palace took 
place on Wednesday. Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A., presided, and spoke with 
approbation of the scheme of the institution. The secretary, in his report, 
said that the Crystal Palace Art Union could boast of nearly 4000 
members. The drawing was then proceeded with, and the following is a 
list of the principal prizes:—Oil painting by Miss Solomon, Love’s 
Labour Lost, F. J. Carless, 1166. Ditto D. W. Deane, Interior of a 
Breton Cottage, O. Green, 3546. Ditto A. Gilbert, On the Banks of the 
Thames, W. Hart, 3124. Ditto Jules Noel, Street at Hannebouk, sub- 
scriber in Australia, 2072. Ditto Van Seben, The Gleaner, Capt. Britten, 
5550. Water-colour drawing by G. Mawley, The Way to the Lake 
Ulleswater, W. Hart, Australia, 3092. Ditto H. M. Custard, Porch, 
Church of St. Vincent, Rouen ; J. Cooke, 1250. Ditto R. H. Nibb, West 
Indiaman running down the Thames, H. Buckler, 1403. The Bedford 
Tankard, electro silvered and gilt, W. B. Thelwall, 1394. The Jewelled 
Tazza, ditto, ditto, Rev. W. Byan, 5579. Grand Majolica Vase, angel 
handles, withallegorical subjects (Minton), C. Bolton, 2551. Carved Vase in 
Wood, R. K. Bowley, 5843. Group, “Emily and the White Doe,” F. M. 
Miller, Mrs. Cutbill, 1944. Alto relievo, Twilight, Alexander Munro, 
T. B. Winter, 288. Limoges Tazza (enamels), Copeland, W. Cattel, 625. 
Limoges Tazza (enamels), T. W. Peak, 3573. Statuette, The Toilet, 
W. C. Marshall, R.A., E. Futvoye, 483. Ditto, W. Hart, Australia, 


3122. Ditto, E. Vachell, 3806. Ditto, R. Tucker, 3689. Ditto, J. M. 
Bell, 2990. Ditto, J. S. Pidgeon, 576. Electro-silver and gilt vase, 


Elkington, J. B. Heath, 1448. Ditto, H. Minty, 1821. Ditto, F. Battam, 
2970. Ditto. T. Dalton, 3802. Vase, oxydised silver and gilt, Elkington, 
Colonel Landin, 3658. Ditto, J. D. Elliot, 1451. Ditto, Mrs. Eck, 2917. 
Ditto, F. Brian, 1118. Ditto, Mrs. Wythes, 226. Ditto, E. Ashmead, 
2580. Ditto, H. Bailey, 1277. Ditto, T. Fox, 5516. The drawing 
having been completed, Mr. Wilkinson stated that a large amount of sub- 
scriptions to the Union had been guaranteed by the Society of Arts at 
Victoria, owing toa principal prize having been gained last season by a 
gentleman just before starting thence. 

On Tuesday an interesting collection of objects of art, antiquity, and 
vert was opened at Bury St. Edmund’s, under the auspices of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archeology. Among the contributors are the Marquis of 
Bristol, Lady Cullum, Sir C. Bunbury, Sir Thomas Gage, Major Rush- 
brooke, Colonel North, and other members of old Suffolk families. 
Among the treasures contributed from Ickworth, the seat of the Hervey 
family, are: a copy from Kneller’s portrait of the celebrated Mary Lepel 
(“Molly Lepel”), afterwards Lady Hervey; a fine portrait of Cuyp, by 
himself; a Charles I., by Vandyck; a Magdalene, by Sasso Ferrato ; a 
drawing of Cardinal Gonsalvi (unfinished), by Sir T. Lawrence, &c. Sir 
Thomas Gage has sent a portrait of Sir Thomes Kytson, by Holbein; the 
Countess of Berkshire and Lady Thimelby, by Vandyck; Nell Gwynne, 
by Lely, &c. Lord Arthur Hervey has contributed a copy of Raphael’s 
Madonna di Sisto and other Scripture subjects. Lady Cullum has sent 
one or two portraits by Lely, Angelica Kauffman, &c. Sir C. Bunbury 
has forwarded portraits of Sir Thomas Hanmer, cupbearer to Charles I, 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer, Speaker, by Vandyck and Kneller; and Sir 
Henry North and one of his daughters, by Lely. Major Rushbrooke has 
supplied a portrait of Lord Bacon, by Vandyck; Mr. N. C. Bar- 
nardiston, a portrait of Sir Samuel Barnardiston, to whom the 
epithet ‘“Roundhead” was first applied by Queen Henrietta, and 
who was fined 10,0007. by the infamous Jeffreys for having lamented 
Lord Russell's death in a letter which was intercepted ; Mr. W. J. 
Stuart, a Holy Family by Correggio, and a Black Squall by Van- 
dervelde; Mr. H. J. Oakes, Christ bearing the Cross, by Murillo, and 
the Infant Christ and St. John, by Vandyck; the Rev. O. Raymond, a 
Holy Family, by Rubens ; Mr. R. Pettiward, portraits of Lord Falkland 
and Sir Abr by Cornelius Jansen; the Doge’s Palace, by 








Canaletti ; a Garden Scene, by Watteau; and two other paintings, ascribed 
to Vandyck and Sir Antonio More, &c. Other paintings by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Cuyp, Velasquez, Raffael Mengs, Gainsborough—who in his 
native county shines solitarily on the walls—Constable, Wouvermans, 
Poussin, &c., are also to be found in the exhibition. Among the other 
contributions are a richly carved chair of King Charles, from Lady 
Cullum; two chairs of ebony and ivory, which belonged to Cardinal 
Woisey, sent by Sir Thomas Gage ; some splendid Indian and Chinese 
embroidery and ornaments (the latter selected from the spoils of the 
Summer Palace at Pekin); a valuable contribution by Mr. F. Davies, of 
New Bond-street, embracing china of every class, ancient German and 
Vevetian glass, enamels, ivory carvings, cinque-cento jewels, bijouterie, 
statuettes, &c., altogether estimated to be worth 3000/.; the Acton col- 
lection of Suffolk antiquities, for the purchase of which the Essex 
Archzological Society are now treating; an exquisite miniature of 
3eatrice de Cenci, a medallion by Albert Durer, Byzantine alabaster 
figures and ivories, and a large collection of other articles, which it is im- 
possible even to mention within the limits of a single paragraph. The 
exhibition was opened with inaugural addresses by the Marquis of Bristol 
and the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
RITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The eighteenth 
annual meeting or congress of this association, commenced at 
Exeter, on Monday, under the presidency of Sir Stafford H. Northcote, 
Bart., M.P.,C.B., M.A. The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Exeter, 
Frederick Franklyn, Esq., together with the members of the Corporation, 
received the President and the associates in the Council Chamber of the 
Guildhall, in which, during the morning, a life-size painting of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington, by Northcote, and the gift of Sir 
Joseph Graves Swale, had been hung. Amongst those present who 
promised to read papers during the week were—Mr. Planché, on the 
Earls of Devon; Mr. T. Wright, on the Library given by Bishop Leofric 
to Exeter Cathedral, in the beginning of the eleventh century, and also on 
the Exeter Municipal Boards; Mr. Gordon Hills, on Ford Abbey; Mr. 
Pettigrew, on some Roman Antiquities found in Exeter; Mr. C. E. Davis, 
on Exeter Cathedral; Lieut.-Colonel Harding, on the Coinage of Exeter; 
Mr. Gidley, on the Royal Visits to Exeter; Mr. P. D. Hutchinson, on the 
Hill Fortresses, Tumuli, and some other antiquities of Eastern Devon ; 
Mr. Ashworth, on Tor Abbey; Mr. N. H. P. Lawrence, on Compton 
Castle. At the time mentioned the Mayor, in his official robes, attended 
by the Town Clerk, some members of the Corporation, and the mace- 
bearers, entered the hall, and a formal reception took place, his worship 
cordially shaking hands with the President, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
T. G. Pettigrew, Esq. The Mayor having on the part of the Corporation 
welcomed them to the ancient and loyal city, his worship invited the 
President, and other members of the association, to a luncheon which had 
been provided in the committee-room. At the conclusion of this the party 
left for the meeting at the royal public rooms, where the President’s 
address was delivered. 

British ARCHEOLOGICAL Socrery.—On Monday evening a paper upon 
the “ Ecclesiastical Edifices in Exeter’ was read by Mr. Davis, at the 
Institution, Cathedral-yard, Exeter; Lord Clifford in the chair. On that 
spot two ecclesiastical edifices, at the very least, existed, of which there 
did not seem to be the smallest trace. The first was founded by Athelstan 
about the year 932, and was burnt down by Sweyn, in August 1003. Of 
the building which succeeded it they only knew that it contained seven 
bells, to which Leofric, upon the see being removed from Crediton to 
Exeter by Edward the Confessor, in 1050, added six others, and a dozen 
smaller ones for chimes. In 1112 the rebuilding of the cathedral was 
commenced by Warelwart, the bishop, the nephew of the Conqueror. His 
successors continued and completed the work. 





MISCELLANEA. 


T IS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED that the British Museum will be 

closed to the public from Saturday, the 31st inst., to Saturday, the 

7th of September, for the autumn vacation. The periods appointed for 

closing the national collection are from the Ist to the 7th of Jaruary, the 
Ist to the 7th of May, and the Ist to the 7th of September, inclusive. 

It has already been stated in this journal that the Bishop of Salisbury 
has commenced proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts against the Rev. 
Dr. Rowland Williams, Vicar of Broad-Chalk, Wiltshire, the author of 
“Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,” in the well-known volume, entitled 
“Essays and Reviews.” In order to meet the expenses which Dr. 
Williams must necessarily incur, a committee has been formed to raise 
the necessary funds for the defence, Mr. C. W. Goodwin, M.A., of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, the author of “ Mosaic Costaogony ” in 
the volume, and Mr. Theodore Du Bois, of Rolls’-chambers, Chancery- 
lane, acting as honorary secretaries. ‘The committee urge that the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s proceedings may tend to suppress the freedom of religious 
inquiry in the Church of England, and that other cases of prosecution 
may follow, if Dr. Williams should be condemned. 

The Mining Journal says that the excitement which has been created 
by Mr. William Longmaid’s process of manufacturing auriferons and 
platinised steel will naturally cause the details of the invention to be read 
with interest; we are glad, therefore, to be enabled to publish the com- 
plete specification of the patent. Although the proposal to alloy iron and 
steel with gold and platinum is not claimed by Mr. Longmaid as new, his 
discovery is one which, upon its advantages being satisfactorily demon- 
strated, will secure him an euviable reputation both in the chemical 
and manufacturing worlds. It has been found that the addition of several 
pounds weight of gold or platinum to the ton of steel “ failed in producing 
any beneficial results;” but Mr. Longmaid has discovered that by adding, 
instead of several pounds, only a few ounces, or even a few dwts., of the 
precious metal to the ton of steel, the effect is marvellous, and a very 
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excellent quality of metal is produced. Mr. Longmaid is well known as 
the inventor, and it is to be hoped that in the production of cheap steel he 
will be as successful as he has been in his other discoveries. 

The inaugural address of the British Association is to be delivered by 
Mr. Fairbairn on the evening of September 4, at Manchester. The mem- 
pers are to be invited to partake of the hospitalities of the Earl of Elles- 
mere, at Worsley, to the number of 600 on the 12th proximo. 

The General Meeting of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society was held yesterday (Friday the 23rd} at Uxbridge. The chair 
was taken by the Rev. C. Parker Price, M.A., inthe Market-room, where 
papers were read on the “ Treaty at Uxbridge,” and on “ The History and 
Antiquities of the Town,” after which the company proceeded to Denham, 
Harefield, and Ruislip churches, on which papers were read by members 
of the society. From thence returning by Swateleys, the seat of T. T. 
Clarke, Esq., to Uxbridge, where dinner was provided in the Market-room, 
at 6 p.m. 

Ae Industrial Exhibition being about to be held at Florence, it is im- 
portant that it should be clearly understood that it isjof a strictly national 
and not of an international character. A gentleman writing to the 
Times states that he has received an official reply from the office of the 








Larreguy, Dumoulin, Coste, Billiard, and Cauchois-Lemaire. MM. Thiers, 
Mignet, and De Remusat, after having filled high public functions, now 
occupy themselves with literary works, as also MM. Dejean, De Guizard, 
and Baude. M. Barbaroux, who was Procureur-General under Louis 
Philippe, is a senator. MM. Avenel and Rolle are librarians. M. Plese 
is director of the Musée des Beaux Arts; M. Fentz, Chef de Bureau at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; M. Haussmann, sen., director of the 
Journal de [T Armee; M. Leon Fillet is consul at Nice, after having been 
manager of the Opera, as well as M. Nestor Roqueplan; M. Mousette is a 
commissaire de chemins de fer; M. Vaillant, a superior officer of cavalry ; 
M. Fazzis, chief of the executive power at Geneva; M. Dupont (de 
Bussac) is an advocate of the Paris bar ; M. Gauja, ex-prefect, is a banker 
at Nantes; MM. Dubochet and Dussard are attached to manufacturing 
companies; MM. Chombolle, Stapfer, and Plagnot, have retired into 
private life; and MM. Sarrans, Busoni, and P. Leroux have long since 
ceased to be journalists. ‘ 
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Consul-General for Italy to the effect that “no foreign manufactures | (| UEKITT, John, F.R.S., the Assistant Curator of the Hunterian Museum, 
would be admitted, the exhibition being a purely national one.” | \& College of Surgeons, and emiuent as a natural philosopher, died 

We take the following from the Banffshire Journal: “ Mr. James Grant, | on the 20th inst., at Pangbourne, Berkshire. ‘The deceased was Professor 
editor of the Morning Advertiser, has arrived at Thurso Castle, where he | of Histology in the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and Curator 
is to be for some time the guest of Sir George Sinclair, who erstwhile was | of the Hunterian Museum, having succeeded Professor Owen in 1856, on 
avoluminous contributor to the columns of the Advertiser. Mr. Grant, | that gentieman’s appointment as chief of the Natural History Depart- 
after leaving Thurso Castle, will pay a visit to his native city, Elgin, | ment ofthe British Museum. Mr. John Quekitt was born at Langport, 
where we doubt not he will meet with that reception weare always ready | in Somersetshire,in 1815. He commenced his professional studies at the 
to accord to those of our countrymen who achieve success by their own | London Hospital, in the Medical School of which institution his brother, 
individual exertions.” | thelate Mr. E. J. Quekitt, was lecturer on Botany. Having passed his 

The Monitewr of yesterday announces that the Emperor has decided | examination at the College of Surgeons in April 1840, he competed for 
upon extending to Belgian and Dutch travellers the immunity from the and obtained, in the following June, one of the studentships in anatomy 
application of the passport system recently conceded to British and | at the college; and in 1843 was appointed assistant curator of the Hun- 
Swedish subjects. Reciprocal privileges will be allowed to French sub- | terian Museum. The deceased was a fellow of the Royal and Linnzan 
jects travelling in Holland and Belgium. | Societies. He took an active part in the formation of the Microscopical 
" Some interesting information has lately been published respecting Society, and has contributed many valuable papers to its ‘‘ Transactions ;” 
French journalists:—M. Cauchois-Lemaire, whose death has been lately | besides which he is the author of the following works: “ Practical Trea- 
announced, was one of the journalists who, in July, 1830, signed the | tise on the use of the Microscope, including the different Methods of Pre- 
famous protest of the press against the Ordonnances of Charles X. On | paring and Examining Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances,” 8vo. 
this subject it may not be uninteresting to state what has become of the | 1848; and “Lectures on Histology, delivered at the Royal College of 
forty-four other persons who signed it, after the lapse of thirty years. | Surgeons,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1850-51. Although known for his microscopical 
Seventeen are dead, viz., MM. Carrel, Challas, De Jussieu, Bohain, | researches, Professor Quekitt has devoted himself very successfully to the 
Ader, Faber, Année, Guyet, Chatelain, Lapelouse, Levasseur, Bert, | observation of facts throughout the whole field of natural history science. 

THE 


BOOKSELLERS RECORD, AND AUTHORS’ & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 


\ R. WEBB’S Life and Letters of Captain John Brown—executed 
L at Charleston on 2nd December, 1859, for his armed attack on 
slavery—published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., appears with a 
revived interest in the light of the present crisis. Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s little volume on Irish History and Irish Character will be as 
welcome to Englishmen asto Irishmen. Dr. Challice’s Secret History 
of the Court of France under Louis XV., from rare and unpublished 
documents, should have much interesting reading in it. Miss Williams’s 
Literary Women of England is a history of learned ladies to the year 
1700, and of the poetesses from that date to 1844. Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Mr. A. Geikie have produced a first sketch of a new 
Geological Map of Scotland, with explanatory notes. Dean Trench’s 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia in the 
Apocalypse ; and Mr. J. H. Brown’s book to prove that Peter the 
Apostle was never at Rome, with a dissertation on the Apostolic 
authority for the Creed of the Church, compose the theology of the 
week. To Mr. Hain Friswell we are confined for fiction, he giving 
us “Sham: a novel written in Earnest.” 

The prophecy that the remitted paper-duty would go into the 
pockets of the paper-makers and the stationers, and that the public 
would never experience any benefit, does not promise to come true. 
The Times is pledged to give its readers the full advantage of the change, 
but in what form, whetherin a reduction of price or in an increase of size, 
which latter is scarcely desirable, no one will be likely to know until 
some morning when the Times makes the announcement to the world. 
Mr. Dickens, in presenting the first chapters of Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
Strange Story to the readers of All the Year Round, tells them that 
had paper continued taxed ‘‘it would have been simply impossible” 
for him to have purchased Sir Edward’s services; and that with the 
commencement of the new volume they will enjoy its perusal ‘‘on 
greatly improved paper, enhancing the mechanical clearness and 
legibility of its pages.” There are few newspapers and periodicals 
in the land over which the sun of October will fail to produce 
a change, in wider borders, better material, or reduced price. 
So far from the paper-duty being absorbed by the trade, 
every farthing of it, and something more, will be given to the 
public by the rivalry of competition, which is nowhere found in 
fiercer activity than in the business of literature. The remitted paper 
duty comes as a genile and beneficent gift to all concerned, and, 
unhke the abolition of the newspaper stamp, will be attended with no 
revolutionary disasters. The removal of the newspaper stamp, whilst 
an act of unquestionable good sense and policy, brought ruin to scores 





of well-established and remunerative newspaper properties up and 
down the country, which were swamped and superseded by the flood 
of penny dailies which London, Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other great cities instantly poured forth. Who now 
but old-fashioned, retired, or very busy people care to read in a 
weekly newspaper what they have anticipated in six dailies? Some 
of the weeklies and bi-weeklies valiantly met the revolution and 
changed into dailies ; some were killed in the transition, and to those 
yet living and struggling the remitted paper tax will be a gracious 
god-send. ; 

It is expected that cheap paper will breed many new speculations ; 
as yet few novelties are announced, but they may multiply as we 
draw nearer October. There are signs of a free growth of halfpenny 
literature, and it may find a market. People reckon nothing of a 
halfpenny who hesitate over a penny. When the toll across Waterloo- 
bridge was a penny it was not much used; but when the toll was 
reduced to a halfpenny the traffic at once increased, and were the 
bridge free it is doubtful whether many more would use it than now. 
In this indifference about halfpence some speculators may traffic and 
prosper. A clever halfpenny magazine, if only half the size of a penny 
one, might be reckoned to sell two for one at a penny, and the profit 
to the owner would then be somewhat greater, or, at any rate, equal. If 
some one had the skill to devise a halfpenny journal which everybody, 
whether for its pictures, its wit, or its wisdom, would like to look at as 
everybody looks at Punch, at least_in the shop windows, -verybody 
would give his halfpenny for it, and suecess and fortune would be the 
projector’s. 

Over and above all we are thankful that the last tax on literature 
vanishes with the paper-duty. Nothing affects trade more injuriously 
than uncertain taxation, and since the period of the ‘incidence of t! e 
paper-duty became doubtful it has been a curse in Sn ae 
v that nothing ca 


hopes and paralysing considerate enterprise. 
advance 


be done to help or harm the trade outside itself, 
and prosper in the security of peace. ; : 

We are sorry to report that the sale of the 625 copies of the late 
Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby’s ‘‘ Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Auto- 
graph of Milton,” on Thursday, went off very badly. N ot more than 
fifty copies were sold, leaving 575 in stock. ‘The first copy was 
knocked down to Mr. Tite, M.P., and the fifth to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne ; the others were purchased chiefly by booksellers, some 
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taking two and some three copies, at the price fixed, three guineas. 
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against it. The attendance was confined almost entirely to book- 
sellers; and we think Mr. Wilkinson cannot do better than try to 
dispose of the remainder by auction on some suitable day next 
season. 

At this season we must be thankful for what little turns up in the 
way of new books. It is consolatory to know that all who can think, 
and write, and sketch, and who are possessed of the material needful 
—without that, nothing—are a-field, and a-hill, and a-sea, running or 
spiling away from civilisation as far as they can into demi-civilisation, 
or utter savagery, to bring home for us trinkets and gauds, and sur- 
prises, and various wherewithals to content us during the next winter 
and the spring which will follow. A short supply of books tells, in its 
way, as disastrously as a short supply of corn ; and we desire to eat of 
the new wheat, rather than of that which has been for five or ter 
—_ gathered into the garner. We take of the new books as they 

ie before us, preserving only the distinction of languages. 

In the Fine Arts we have: ‘¢ Athénes décrite et dessinée par Ernest 
Breton,” followed by a journey into the Peleponnesus, with the anti- 
cipatory date 1862, a beautifully printed volume, and enriched with 
woodcuts and carefully-drawn engravings; next we have the second 
as of the first volume of the ‘‘ Dictionnaire de l’Académie des 

eaux-Arts,” containing all the words which pertain to the teaching, 
practice, and history of the Fine Arts, with the necessary illustrations, 
and which, when completed, will perform the same service for art, 
in the French tongue, which the Academy has performed for the 
French language in its dictionary. 

M. Alfred Maury, of the Institute, whose treatise, ‘‘La Magie et 
l’Astrologie,” we noticed when it appeared, has issued a volume which 
will be read with the attention it deserves, *‘ Le Sommeil et les Réves” 
—Sleep and Dreams—psychological studies on these phenomena. He 
treats here of hypnagogic hallucinations, of that half-awake, half- 
asleep condition of the man when he is uncertain whether his vision 
is a vision or a reality, or whether he is not a duality having a con- 
sciousness of the life which is present, and one of a life he has 
lived over before ; further, he treats of the analogies between dreaming 
and mental alienation, of somnambulism, hypnotism and the action 
of narcotics, of artificial somnambulism or mesmerism, and of 
various kindred phenomena. The book is illustrated, not with 
pictures, but with anecdotes, or examples rather, of the strange 
things which pass through the human brain when the man is asleep. 
He has in the press another work, with the title, ‘* Les premiers ages 
de la Nature,” which is looked for with curiosity. Another Member 
of the Institute, the Viscount H. de la Villemarqué, who published 
some time ago “* Les Bardes Bretons,” and *“‘ Les Romans de la Table 

Ronde,” has now given forth ‘ Myrdhinn ou l’Enchanteur Merlin ”— 
Merlin the Enchanter, his history, his works, his influence. The 
noble author is thoroughly versed in the language, literature, tradi- 
tions, and history of Brittany, and his former works have been so 
favourably received, that we do not apprehend any falling off on the 
present occasion. The second volume of the fifth edition of Brunet’s 
** Manuel du Libraire” is now ready. It is one of those books which 
no public library and no extensive book collector can afford to be 
without. And here we may mention the appearance of the second 
part of the “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” edited by Dr. J. M. Zenker, 
which, though not bearing a French title-page, belongs to the 
apparatus of the library. The naturalist may be pleased to know of a 
splendid quarto “ Matériaux pourla Paléontologie Suisse,” by Professor 
F. J. Pictet, with monographs of the fossils of the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
published at Geneva; and the historian on his part may be pleased to 
know of the appearance, at St. Petersburg, of the second part of “ Les 
Ruines d’Ani, capitale de l’Arménie, sous les rois Bagratides, aux 
X*. et XI°. siécle,” by M. Brosset. Ani, an Armenian historian 
informs us, was in ancient times a small and insignificant citadel of 
the district of Chirac, in the province of Ararat; for, in the days of 
the Arsacide dynasty, Vagharchapat was the capital of Armenia, and 
in its neighbourhood flourished considerable towns; the district of 
Chirac did not then enjoy any celebrity. But when, in a.p. 321, 
King Trdat made a gift of this country to Prince Camsar, Chirac and 
Ani made part of the domains of the Lords of Camsaracan, and began 
to prosper under an easy administration. The object of this work 
is to draw attention to the rich stores of Armenian literature which at 
presert exists. Further, in history, has been published, at Leyden, 
the fifth and last part of “ Analectes sur histoire et la littérature des 
Arabes d’Espagne, par Al-Makkari,” edited by M. Dozy and others. 
This volume givesa résumé or analysis of the writings of Al-Makkari, 
interspersed with quotations from his poetry, as, ‘* When we place 
a benefit before a vile man we have only ingratitude for it. Even as 
the rain falling upon a viper causeth it to put forth its venom, so in 
watering shells it produceth pearls.” 





In Belgium there is not much activity. There are to be noted, 
however, the ‘‘ Almanach royale officiel du royaume de Belgique, pour 
lAnnée 1861, par H. Tarlier,” a very useful book of reference; and the 
publication of the sixteenth volume of the “* Mémoires de la Société 
royale des Sciences de Li¢ge,” a scientific work of great reputation. Also, 
by Gustave Oppelt, ‘ Histoire Générale et Chronologique de la Belgique, 
de 1830 & 1860,” &c., with an introduction mounting to the events 
of 1787. This is intended as a history of the Belgian Revolution of 
1830, and of the reign of Leopold L., edited from the notices and 
minutes of the period, reports, speeches, and official documents, 
with biographical details. 





In Germany has appeared the second and last part of Burmeister’s 
“ Reise durch die La Plata Staaten,” embracing the North Western 
Provinces and the Cordilleras between Catamarca and Copiapo, 
‘Island: seine Bewohner, Landesbildung, und vulcanische Natur,” 
by Gustav Georg Winkler, is one of the best and most trustworth 
books which have yet appeared on that remarkable island. Now that 
summer trips are being made so far towards the northern pole this 
work is deserving of attention. It is written with true German 
sobriety, and yet with a subdued enthusiasm that carries the reader 
along agreeably. Of course we have the story of Hecla and the 
Geysers, these vomiters of hot water provoked by having turf and 
stones cast down their throats, and many facts and figures respecting 
the inhabitants, their industries, manners, &c.; but the traveller 
doubts whether it is the universal custom that the guest is tucked 
in when he goes to bed by the daughter of his host. It is 
rather the host himself or some old woman who performs this 
kindly oflice, according to his experience. Many versions of the 
* Dance of Death” exist—it was a favourite subject with the painters 
and poets of the Middle Ages—and of these versions most have been 
published. The finest we have seen—as far as typography and illus- 
trations go—is, ‘‘ Der Todtendanz in der Marienkirche za Berlin. 
Bild und Text,” by Wilhelm Liibke. In the text we have the entire 
poetical inscriptions placed under the figures in the ‘* Dance of 
Death” at Lubeck, and the fragments of those under the German 
pictorial version in Mary’s Church, at Berlin, with much curious in- 
formation respecting these ghastly representations. Norgate and 
Williams have in hand, with most of the works already cited, a 
* Katalog der Goethe-Ausstellung, 1861,” which the admirers of the 
poet and philosopher may consider it worth possessing. There can 
now be had in a separate form a new edition of a hitherto scarce 
work: ‘“Jordanis de Getarum sive Gothorum origine et gestis,” 
revised, with critical notes by C. A. Closs, published at Stuttgard. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have suspended the issue of their Tracts for 
Priests and People during this dead season, until October. The seven tracts 
already published are now bound and sold in a volume. 

M. pu CualrLivu has been lately the guest of Lord Belhaven, at Wishaw, 
Lanarkshire, where the Gorilla hunter has been diversifying his sporting 
tendencies by enjoying a pop at the grouse, 

East AND WEST, a three volume novel, by Mr. J. Fraser Corkran, is announced 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. PauGrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, we are glad to hear, 
is meeting with a large and rapid sale. 

Tue CorNHILL MaGAzINneE appears to be favoured by the Russians. A 
Russian magazine, The Contemporary, reproduces in its pages ‘* Framley Par- 
sonage,” and another, Zhe Messenger, ‘* ‘Lhe Adventures of Philip.” 

PEOPLE WILL speculate as to the authorshlp of books they enjoy. Who 
wrote “ Guy Livingstone” and ‘“ Sword and Gown,” and is to write ‘“* Barren 
Honour” in Fraser's Magazine? Last week, in quoting common report, we 
assigned them to Mr. Peacock, but Messrs. Parker tell us we are wrong, 

Mr. Epwarp Dicey’s Memoir of the late Count Cavour is promised next 
week by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It will be adorned with a striking like- 
ness of Cavour’s shrewd and good-humoured countenance. 

Tue Essays AND REviEws, laments the Record, have been reprinted at 
length in some Australian newspapers. 

THE Marquis oF NoRMANBY is about to publish, through Messrs. Bosworth 
and Harrison, “‘ A Refutation of the Seven Charges made by Mr. Gladstone 
against the Duke of Modena.” 

An ExtenpeD Cory of the Domesday Book, relating to Cornwall, is in 
course of preparation, It will be printed in modern type, and published as an 
appendix to the photo-zincographic fac-simile edition lately issued from the 
Ordnance Office under the care of Colonel Sir Henry James. 

TEETOTALISM is now represented in England by three weekly newspapers, 
with a united circulation reported at 25,000 weekly; six monthly magazines 
circulating 20,000; two periodicals for the young—the Adviser, circulating 
over 50,000; and the Band of Hope Review, over 250,000; and two cheap 
quarterly reviews, together circulating about 10,000 copies. 

Sir GEorRGE CorRNEWALL Lewis has in the press A Historical Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, which will be published by Messrs. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 

As AN ILLusrraTIon of the influence attached to the English press on Italian 
politics, we may mention that a committee has been formed, with Mr. J. 
Macrae Moir as secretary, who have taken rooms in Southampton-street, 
Strand, to correct and inform English newspapers on Italian affairs, in the 
interest of the Garibaldi party. 

Mr. Wixkie CoLuss is to succeed Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s six months’ 
story with one which will run for nine months. This occupation of Al the 
Year Round for so long a period gives support to the rumour that Mr. Dickens 
will soon commence the publication of a new novel in his old style in monthly 
shilling numbers. 

Tue O'Hara Famity. John and Michael Banim wrote under this nom de 
plume. On Jobo Banim’s death, his widow was allowed a smail pension from 
the Literary Fund, and now that she is dead an effort is being made to have 
the pension continued to Michae? Banim, who is in narrow circumstances. A 
memorial has been drawn up and influentially signed, urging the request upon 
Lord Palmerston. 

Messrs, JAMES HoGG AND Sons are now among the most active producers 
of juvenile literature. Next week they will publish four volumes, nicely printed 
and illustrated, for boys and girls: “‘ Agnes Selby,” by Lady Lushington; 
“Elm Grange; or, a Summer in the Country,” by E. A. M.; ‘The Little 
Warringtons,” by Miss Anna J. Buckland; and ‘“‘ Mamma’s New Bible Stories,” 
by Miss Emily G. Nesbitt. 

An ILLUSTRATED DUBLIN JOURNAL, a weekly penny miscellany of amuse- 
ment and popular information, is announced to commence with September. 
Whilst wishing it all prosperity we cannot conceal the fact that such ventures 
out of London have proved failures, or, if successful, have been compelled to 
move to London. Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other towns and cities have made numberless attempts to establish literary 
periodicals, but without success. Those which have succeeded, as the Dublin 
University Magazine, the Edinburgh Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and Cham- 
bers's Journal, are now all published in London. Hogg's Iastructor maintained 
a long and arduous struggle in Edinburgh as a weekiy journal, then changed 
into a monthly, Titan, and at last died. 
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Mr. James Bruce died at his house in Belfast on Monday last, the 19th 
inst. He was born and educated in Aberdeen, and received his elementary ex- 

erience in journalism in that city, in the same office with Mr. Alexander 
Russel, the well-known editor of the Scotsman. Mr. Bruce subsequently was 
connected, editorially, with the Fifeshire Journal, the Caledonian Mercury, and 
the Scotsman. He went out to India, and edited the Madras Atheneum, at a 
high salary, and on his return assumed the editorship of the Northern Whig, 
from which, after five years, he was compelled to retire through ill health, 
caused by disease of the heart. Mr. Bruce was the author of several works. 
In the year 1853, he published two volumes, entitled ‘‘Classic and Historic 
Portraits,” which met with fair success. Some results of his residence in India 
he embodied in a subsequent volume, ‘Scenes and Sights in the East,” which 
contained valuable descriptions of the religion and ceremonial observances of 
the Brahmins and Hindoos, to which he had devoted special attention and 
research. To many of our reviews and literary journals Mr. Bruce was a 
regular and esteemed contributor. 

In TasMANTIA they are making serious efforts to find in the vegetation of the 

island, some fibre that will serve instead of rags for our paper-makers. The 
Hobart Town Mercury reports: ‘‘ We had the opportunity yesterday of witness- 
ing some very successful experiments at the Albion Foundry, conducted by 
Mr. Robertson, under the directions of Mr. Rowland Davies, to test the possibi- 
lity of procuring from bark of the stringy bark tree a fibrous material available 
in the manufacture of paper. As it is protected by patent, we feel scarcely at 
liberty to describe the extremely simple and beautifully scientific process by 
which, in the course of a few minutes, by the mechanical action of steam power, 
the hard bark substance is converted into a material very similar to fine tow. 
It will be sufficient to say that, without the aid of any solvent or chemical 
agent, the bark was literally exploded into fibre. which greatly resembled in 
appearance the specimens lately shown us of the fibre of the sugar-cane, treated 
in America in a similar manner, and extensively used there in the manufacture 
of wrappivg and printing papers, If the succeeding experiments are successful, 
and it can be demonstrated that this material, macerated and bleached in the 
ordinary manner, can be made into a marketable paper, we may anticipate 
most important consequences to the colony. The present stage of the enter- 
prise is most promising, and we shall wait with extreme interest for further 
results.” 

Boox Lorrertes.—Lord Brougham in the course of his address at the Social 
Science Congress in Dublin said: ‘‘ An important plan has been devised by my 
friend Mr. Layard, with the assistance of Mr. Jerrold and others, towards 
encouraging the humbler classes in acquiring books, it being always found that 
the step which a poor man makes to being the possessor of a little library has a 
most salutary influence upon his habits. This gave rise to book unions, and 
though a bill to facilitate these, and supported by part of the Government, was 
afterwards thrown out by other members of the Government, upon a groundless 
alarm that it tended to encourage gambling because the books were to be 
raffled for, there is reason to hope that it may be more successfal another year ; 
and its promoters are in the meantime actively engaged in the support of those 
unions, of which there are many in the manufacturing towns. They are enabled 
to carry on their business by receiving a pound in yearly sums or weekly pay- 
ments, giving at once a book at about half its price, and allowing contributors 
to have the chance of 5l. worth of books at the end of the year in a rafile.” 
If Lord Brougham has been correctly reported, it would appear that book 
unions are already in operation, outside and in violation of the law which 
prohibits lotteries. We should like to know who are the favoured authors 
whose works may be had at half price; or, can any subscriber to a union have 
any book he chooses at half price? We have taken some trouble, but cannot 
obtain a prospectus of Mr. Jerrold’s Book Union. 





CANADA.—The leading newspaper in Canada is the Globe, published 
daily in Toronto, owned and nominally edited by the Hon. George Brown, and 
circulating between 40.000 and 50,000. The Weekly Globe, composed of the 
pith of the six dailies, it is said, sells nearly 100,000 copies. It is well-printed 
on a large broadsheet folio, and sells for 14d., or a guinea a year if subscribed 
for. In politics it is an out-and-out Radical, and determinedly anti-ministerial. 
There is another daily paper in Toronto, the Leader, which circulates from 
10,000 to 12,000, and which sells at the same price as the Globe. Its proprietor 
and editor is Mr. James Beatty, and in politics is the reverse of the Globe, and 
defends the Government through everything. In Canada there is no luke- 
warmness in politics; everybody is cold or hot, and takes a side with his whole 
heart. 

THERE IS No NEWSPAPER STATE STAMP INCANADA; but there is a Post-office 
charge for transmission of about one farthing prepaid, if in quantities, or one 
halfpenny when not prepaid, for each number. For several years every news- 
paper went free if called for at the Post-office; but in 1858 a law was passed, 
levying these rates. The impost, however, was not quietly endured by the 
newspapers, nor by the public generally. An attempt has been made, which 
may yet prove successful, to get the act repealed. The Post-officein Canada is 
barely self-supporting, though five cents (23d.) is the charge for a prepaid letter, 
and seven cents (33d.) for one unpaid. 





UNITED STATES.—General M‘Clellan has been holding an 
interview with the newspaper correspondents at Washington, when they 
resolved to refrain in future from publishing any information which can afford 
aid or comfort to the Southerners; a resolution far more easily made than 
possible to keep. A general in a land full of inquisitive editors, and a people 
= for news, can only conceal his plans by keeping them hid in his own 

ead. 

Nor a Scrap or Literary INTELLIGENCE can we gather from the American 
newspapers. It is the war, and nothing but the war, that occupies every thought 
in the United States, 


FRANCE.—“A Prisoner of the Pope,” a pamphlet by M. Charles Paya, 
is meeting with a great sale. M. Paya was a friend of Daniel Manin, and has 
spent four years in the Papal dungeons. Encouraged by his suecess, he is 
going to publish a description of the Roman prisons generally, detailing the 
system of the prisons of Monte Citerio, Carceri Nuove, Termini Paiano, and 
Civita Vecchia. 








ITALY.—Tue Censorsuir 1x Rome.—The Roman correspondent of 
the Daily News says: “ In Rome we are subject to a hateful and double censor- 
ship, that of the police and that of the priests. The police take care to allow 
nothing offensive to the Papal Government, and the priests exclude everything 
they think heretical. Their prohibitions extend to reading as well as printing, 
and to foreign visitors as well as natives; and unsound books in any language 
are denied admission. Many years ago Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, being 
Occupied at Rome in collecting materials for his romance of ‘ Rienzi,’ was 
unable to find a bookseller who dared to order for him a copy of Gibbon’s 
* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’ and a Roman, who happened to pos- 











sess that classic history, would not venture to lend it to him without some car- 
dinal’s express permission. I have ascertained from the trade here that the 
same restrictions under this unchangeable Government still exists. In this 
ancient abode of the Pope’s millenial reign a historical student was yesterday 
refused a sight of the erudite and accurate narrative of Ranke, even in the Ger- 
man text. Such books may be seen alone by those few persons who are favoured 
with a clerical licence for their perusal.” 





AUSTRIA.—Mild is the Bishop of Salisbury to Dr. Rowland 
Williams by the side of Joseph, Archbishop of Zara, in Dalmatia, and 
his priesthood. In an ordinance he has addreszed to the clergy, regular and 
secular, under his care, he says: ‘ Whatever be the law of the press, or what- 
ever it may be, a bishop, as the guardian and security of the doctrine of his 
clergy, has the perfect right, founded on the laws of the Church, to watch over 
any writings which may be intended for publication by means of the press. 
With this view we have appointed a commission, whose duty it shall be to 
represent us, and to take upon itself this portion of our pastoral cares. We 
order, then, that for the future no member of the secular or regular clergy, 
diocesan or extra-diocesan, within the city of Zara or any other portion of our 
diocese, shall be permitted to print any writing on any branch of knowledge 
whatsoever, in any form, whether book, pamphlet, fly-sheet, article in a news- 
paper, &c., without having first obtained the visa of the above commission. If 
anyone should do so he will expose himself to the penalties and censures 
with which we shail deem it expedient to strike those who shall violate this 
ordinance.” 





POLAND.—Pottsu Harrep or Russian Literature.—The cor- 
respondent of the Times at Cracow gives some striking instances of the aversion 
of the Poles to everything Russian: ‘“ What, it may be asked, has been the 
effect of the Russian system in Poland? Simply that, after a quarter of a 
century’s attempted ‘ Russianising,’ Warsaw at the present moment is scarcely 
more Russian, and in many respects less so, than Dresden or Berlin. The boys 
and girls who were taught everything in Russian at school have made a point 
of forgetting that language now, and either cannot, or, at all events will not, 
speak a word of it. Like all hatreds after a certain point, that of the Poles 
for the Russians has now beeome so unreasonable and blind that they speak of 
the Russians of the present day, who are fairly taking their position in litera- 
ture, art, and sciences with the English, French, and Germans, as if 
they were still the ‘ Muscovites’ of the seventeenth century. When a writer 
of such eminence as M. Prosper Mérimée translates Poushkin and Gogol; 
when M. Louis Viardot, M. Xavier Marmier, and half-a-dozen other French 
authors less widely known, follow in the same path, so that the names of 
Russian authors now appear in every bookseller’s list in France; a country of 
which I here speak in particular, because it is ranked far above all others by the 
Poles. Then it seems to me that it is rather late in the day to describe the 
Russians as they had ceased to be long before the blunders and calumnies of 
M. de Custine were printed. The Russians have produced many fine works of 
which something is known everywhere but in Poland, and they read books of all 
kinds and of every nation, and especially those which every one reads 
in England. The Poles, however, so thoroughly detest them, and so 
seek to ignore them, that no bookseller in Warsaw will have a Russian 
book in his shop, nor even a music-seller a piece of Russian music. 
The result of this heartfelt antipathy to Russia is in one respect almost 
comic. I have said that Russian books are banished from the booksellers’ 
shops in Warsaw to such an extent that works in the Russian language which 
may be purchased at the principal foreign publishers of Paris and London are 
not to be heard of at any of the libraries in the capital of Russian Poland. To 
supply this want, inasmuch as there are plenty of Russian officers in Warsaw 
—many of them with their families, who are not averse to reading—the grocers 
have gone into book trade. The fact has a burlesque aspect, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. M. Prudhomme would, doubtless, not believe it, but the épicier 
has turned to literature, and in Warsaw, if you want to read Russian, you must 
get your books, your newspapers, or your reviews where you buy your tea and 
sugar. These very original tradesmen also sell Russian music, Russian caviar 
(not much relished by the Poles), Russian tea-urns, portraits of the late Gorts- 
chakoff, and innumerable representations of the members of the Imperial family. 
Russian books, pictures, and music might be advertised in the Polish news- 
papers as “sold in Warsaw at all respectable tea-dealers.” In the interior of 
one of these literary grocers’ you may fancy yourself in Russia; but there are 
not more than three or four of them in all Warsaw, and as soon as you have 
left the shop you might, for any signs of Russian civilisation that meet your 
eye, be 2000 miles from Moscow.” 








TRADE NEWS. 


Panrtyersnirs Dissorvep.—R. W. Topham and G. B. Howden, Leeds 
printers.—Smith and Nicholson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, engravers, printers, and 
stationers. 

CERTIFICATE to he granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day 
of meeting: Sept. 10. §. Kinsman, Poole, printer, publisher, stationer, and 
music-seller. 

Court ror Re.rer or InsoLrvent Desrors.—The following, who on 
petition filed in the court has obtained an interim order for protection from pro- 
cess, is required to appear at the Court-house, in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 
to be examined and dealt with according to the statute, on Saturday, the 9th 
of November, at half-past ten o'clock precisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner 
Nichols :—Frederick Thomas, of Dagnall’s-park, Croydon, Surrey, at the same 
time carrying on business at 49, King William-street, in the city of London, 
fancy stationer. 

Final orders will be made in the matters of the following persons, petitioners 
for protection from process, at the Court-house of the said Court, in Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, unless cause be shown to the contrary, as follows: On 
Wednesday, the 6th of November, at half-past 10 o’clock, before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Nichols:—George Herbert, lately lodging at 34, Cumberland-street, 
Pimlico, printer’s overseer and journalist, and subsequently a prisoner in the 
Debtor’s Prison, Whitecross-street, Middlesex.—Edward Hewer Monkhouse, 
formerly of Clifton-crescent, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, Surrey, then of 
Grove-terrace, Church-road, Hackney, then of Church-terrace, then of Park- 
street, both of Camden-town, his wife a perfumer and fancy stationer, then of 
Arlington-street, Camden-town, and now of 11, Cumberland-street East, all 
in Middlesex, formerly druggist’s assistant, now out of employment, his wife 
for a short time residing at Norway-house, Hampstead, Middlesex.— William 
Jabez Field, formerly of 21, Maisemore-square, Old Kent-road, Surrey, having 
an office formerly at 1, and latterly at 8, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, Lon- 
don, law stationer, then of 21, Maisemore-square aforesaid, and now of 8, 
Beaufort-gardens, Loampit-hill, Lewisham, Kent, inno business.—John Land, 
of 2, West-street, Walworth-road, Newington, Surrey, bookbinder. 
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“SALES BY Y AUCTION. 


COMING § SALES. 
By MESSRS. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, 
, on Monday, 26th August, and three following days, at one o'clock pre- 
ry of the late Charles Lever, Esq., of Tavistock- -square. 
SSRS. ? U" r TIC K and SIMPSON, at 47, Leicester-square, on Wed- 
y August, and two following days, the stock of the late Mr. Tayleure, 
b vokseller of vad elaide-stre 


-*AST SALES. 

By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, on Monday, 12th August, and 
four following z days, the library of the late Rev. Dr. Bandinel. We continue 
our enumeration of remarkable lots from last week :— 

Harryson n (J. ) Yet a course at the Romyshe foxe. A dysclosynge or openynge 
of the Manne of synne, contayned in the late Declaratyon of the Popes old 
faythe made by Edmonde Boner bysshopp of London, whereby Wyllyam 
Tolwyn was then newlye professed at paules crosse openlye into Antichristes 
Romyshe relygyon. Imprented at Zurik by Olyver Jacobson, 1543. 2U. 14s. 

Hatton (R.) Ovid’s Walnut-Tree transplanted (a Poem). Believed to be 
unique. Printed for Robert Milbourne, 1627. Dedicated by the author to his 
mother the Lady Mary Hatton, to whom it was presented as a new year’s gift 
1624, in w! ch he notice s the oaks of Havering Park. It was no doubt pri- 
vately printe r I resents, and the impression limited to a very few copies. 12/. 

L rd) Occasional Verses. Very rare, illustrated with a 








, Strand. 















Herbert _ lward 
portrait of Lord Herbert, by Hollar, 1665, 22. 3s. 

Herring (Dr.) November the 5, 1605. The Quintessence of Cruelty, or 
Master-Pie ce of Treachery, the Popis h Pouder-Plot, invented by Hellish- 
Malice, &c., translated by John Vicars (in verse) frontispiece and woodcuts. 
G. M. for R. Harfor d, 1641. bl. 7s. 6d. 

Heydon (J.) rer oar or the English Physitian’s Tutor in the Astro- 
bolismes of Mettals Rosie Cruican, Miraculous Saphiric Medicines of the Sun 

and Moon, &c., w i eunto is added, Psonthonphanchia; being a word in season 
to the Enemies of Christians, 16U5. 67. 15s. 

Knox (J.) A confession and declaration of praiers added thereunto, upon 
the death of King Edward the VI. Black letter, very rare, large copy, im- 
printed in Rom: e, before the Castel of S. Aungel, at the signe of S. Peter, in 
the moneth of July, 1554. This edition was printed most probab ly in England 
by Singleton (his mark being at the end) during the persecution: from a manu- 
script sent by Knox from Dieppe. 5l. 2s. 6d. 

Knox (.) A godly letter sent to the fayethful in London, Newcastell, 
Barwyke, and to all other within the realme off Englande, that love the 
comminge of oure Lorde Jesus. Black letter, very rare, large copy, calf, im- 
printed in Rome, before the Castel of S, Aungel, at the signe of S. Peter, in 

e moneth of Jul i, This piece is also evidently from the same press as 
the preceding, wit n’s mark at the end. 3. 

“ atimer (Hug!) (Seven) Sermons preached before the Kynges grace within 
his Palayce at Westmynster, 1549. Black letter. Im printed by Jhon Daye 
and William Seres. 3l. 


[Martial d'Auvergne] Droictz nouveaux publiez de par messieurs les Senateurs 
du u temp le de Cupido, sur estat et police Damour pour avoir entendu le different 
de'plusieurs amoureux et amoureuses, woodcuts. Paris, 1540. 3. 

James I. The Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesie. First and 
most rare edition. Edinburgh, by Thomas Vautrollier, 1584. 11. 12s. 

Jefferies (Lord Chancellor) Life, &c., viz: I. Life and Character. 8vo. 
A. Moore, 1725.—II. The Bloody Assizes; or, Compleat History of, &e. 4to. 
J. Dunton, 1689.—The Unfortunate Favourite; or, Memoirs of Jefferies, from 
his Cradle to his Grave, with a Discourse, by way of Funeral Sermon, on the 
Fall of Ambition. 4to. Brooksby, 1689.—IV. Dying Speeches and Prayers of 
those eminent Protestants who suffered in the West of England and elsewhere, 
under the Cruel Sentence of the late Lord Chancellour, &c. For the Booksellers, 
1689.—V. Second and last Dying Speeches. J. Dunton, 1689.—And two scarce 
folio broadsides relating to Jetferies. In one volume, small quarto, illustrated 
th rare portraits and prints, including a brilliant impression of the original 
io plate of his capture in Wapping, engraved for “ the Devil’s Broker,” and 
the reduced co Py in 4to. 1. 17s. 6d. 

ei mg Parliament, 1641-47. A Collection of Sermons preached before the Upper 

; = Lower Houses, by noted Puritan ministers, chronologically arranged in ten 

t volames, 1641-47. 8/. 12s. 
rriage. The Cony-catching Brid 
a Conven ticle or Chamber accor: ling te 
handsomely from being Coney- Cangh 
groome Mr. Toby, and caused a 
invited, &c. Printed by T.F., 164! 
Maryland. A Relation of Marylar 
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gether with a Map of the Countrey, 
the Condition of the Plantation, | jesties (King Charles I.) Charter to the 
Sord Baltimore translated into Engli These Bookes are to be had at Master 
William Peasley, Esq.; his house on the back side of D: ury-laue at the Cock- 
pit Playhouse; orin b is abse nee, at Master John Mors gan’s house in high Hol- 
bourne over against the Dolphin, London. Sep. 8, Anno Dom, 1635. One of 
the very rarest, as well as one the earliest pieces relative to the settlements of the 
h on this part of the American Continent. Not more than three other 
with the me up (wi ich is engraved by T. Cecil) are known. 16/. 10s. 
Milton (John). Justa Edovardo King naufrago, ab Amicis meerentibus 
amoris (verses in Latin to the memory i ing), Obsequies to the Memorie 

f Mr. patel rd King, Anno Dom. 163 and Daniel, Cambridge, 1638. 
T The last poem in this scarce piece is the first work of Milton’s that appeared in 
print, entit! led “ Lycidas.” 2/. 12s, 

Milton (J.) Paradise Lost, a Poem in Ten Books. Printed by S. Simmons, 
and are to be sold by T. Helder, at the Angel in IL ittle Br ittain, 1669. First 
i h arguments and errata, but without printer’s address—this title being 

4 to copies of the impression. Sheet Z evidently reprinted. 31. 16s. 

‘he Return of the Ren wned Cavalier Pasquill of England, from 
and his meeting with Marforius at London upon the 
Royai Exchange. If my breath be so hote that I burne my mouth, suppose I 
was printed in Pepper Allie, 1589. 37. 1s. 

Nicholls (Alex.) Discourse of Marriage and Wiving, and of the greatest 
Mystery therein contained: how to chuse a good Wife from a bad ; black letter. 
G. Eld: 1620. 10. 10s. 

Nichols Edward) The Dolphins Danger and Deliverance, being a Ship of 220 
Tunne, having in her but 36 men and two boyes, who were on the 12 of Jan. 
1 16 set upon by 6 Men of Warre of the Turkes, having at least 1500 men in 
them, who fought with them for 5 houres and a halfe, yet to the glory of God 
and the honour of our English Nation both Shippe and Goods safely brought 
up the River of Thames and delivered; woodcuts. Prefaced by ‘‘ A Toothlesse 
Satire’ (2 pages), by John Taylor the Water Poet. H.Gosson, 1617. 11. 4s. 

Horsley (J.) Britannia Romana, or the Roman Antiquities of Britain, in three 
books. 1732. 104. ds. 

Lucani Pharsalie, lib, X. et Vita ex comment. Antiquis. Fine copy of 
a rare edition. Sine wila nota (circa 1470). 131. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ANGLICAN (The): a Quarterly Periodical, devoted tothe Improvement and Extension of the 
English Language. No. 12ino swd 3d. Simpki n, Marshall, and Co 

AUERBACH—Joseph in the Snew, and The Clockmaker.’ By Auerbach. Translated by Lad 
W lace, 3 vols er 8vo cl 3ls 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co y 

Bac RN=-George Blackburn; or, the Last Hours of a Secularist. By his Widow, Eliz, 
Blac kburn. Addressed to W orking g¢ Men, with Reflections on U nbelief. By the Rey. iL Fry, 
D.D. Fep 8vocliséd. Wertheim and vo 

BLoNDIN’s Astounding Exploits at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, Moveable. 4to bgs 
2s. Dean and Son ¥ 

BowMAan—How to Make the Best of It: a Domestic Tale for Young Ladies. 
man. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Routledge and Co 

Brown—Peter the Anostle Never at Rome, shown to be a Historical Fact; with a Dissertg. 
tion of the Apostolic Authority of the Symbol (or Creed) of the Church, By J. H. Brown, 
M.A. Cr 8vocl 2s 6d. J. H. and J. Parker 

Brown—The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was cuted at Charlestoy 
Virginia, Dec. 2, 1859, for an Armed Attack upon American Slave with Notices of son, 
of his Confeder ates. Edited by Richard D. Webb. Fcp 8vo cl 4s 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Buckianp—The Little Warringtons. By Anna J. Buckland. [lust fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Hogg 
and Sons ‘a 

CHALLICE—The Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV, Edited from Ra 
and Unpublished Documents. By Dr. Challice. 2 vols cr 8voci2ls, Hurst and Biac 

CuavassE—Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Offspring. By C. H. Chavas 
F.R.C.S. 6th edit 12mo swd 1s €? — Churchiil 

CurisTIAN Retirement; or, Spir Exe.cises of the Heart. 19th edit fep 8vo cl 5s. Seeley 
and Co 

Cows.iv (The); or, More Cautionary Stories in Verse. By the Author of “The Daisy,” 
Lilustrated. New edit 18mo swd Is pl: in; 1s 6d coloured. Griffith and Farran 

DaILy Steps towards Heaven; or, Practical Though ts on the Gospel History. 11th edit 32m 
roan 2s 6d. J. H. and J. Parker 

De PorQvet’s New French-English and English-French Dictionary. lith edit, 18mo roan 

486d. 8 mpkin, Marshall, and Ce 

Dre ny—Misrepresentati: m: a Nove’. By Anna H. Drury. 2nd edit cr Svo cl 58. Chap. 
man and Hall : 

ELM GRANGE; or, a Summer in the Country. By E. A. M. Illustrated. Fep 8vo cl 2s, 
Hogg and Sons , 

FaLKkLaND—The Lady Falkland, her Life: also a Memoir of Father Francis Slingsby. Fep 
8vo cl 3s 6d. Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company 

FRISWELL—Sham: a Novel, written in earnest. By Hain Friswell. Cr 8vocl 5s. Groom- 

»ridge and Sons 

Fursr—Sermons, preached for the most part in the Churches of St. Mary and St. Matthias, 
Richmond, Surrey. By Charles Wellington Furse, M.A. Cr Svo cl 6s. J. H. and J. 


[Auc. 24, 1861. 








By Anne Boy. 





























Parker 

GRAGLIA—A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and English Languages. 
New edit 18mo roan 4s 6¢. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

HavenTron—On the Remains of Ancient Roman Baths in England. By Edward Haughton, 
M.D. With Pians, and an Essay on the Salubrity of Warm Bathing, by Benjamin Count 
of Rumf wd. 8voswd 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Humper—A Complete Tr reatise on Cast and W rought- iron Bridge Construction, including 
Iron Foundations. By William Humber. 2 vols royal 4to half morocco 6/ lés 6d. E. and 
f Spo 

HUXTABL The S Sacred Record of Creation Vindicated and Explained: in Answer to the 
Mosaic Cosmogony in ** Essays and Reviews."" By Edgar Huxtable, M.A. 8vo cl is. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co 

Lusuincron—Agues Selby: a Story for Children. 
8vo cl 2s. Hogg and Sons 

MAUNSELL—Poems. y the Rev. G. E. Maunsell. Fep 8vocl 5s. Smith, Elder, and Co 

ME ~~ ES ( ag the ‘Prince, and How they were Raavel Fep 8vo cl limp 286d. J. 
and J. Park 

Mitr Considerations on Representative Government. By John Stuart Mill. 
cl 9s. Parker, Son, and Bourn 

MonTGoOMERY—The Poetical Works of James Mont; gomery: to which is added a Memoir 0 
the Author. New edit, with illustrations, 3s 6¢. Routledge and Co 

Mv ‘RC niIsoN—First Sketch of a new Geolo gical Map of Scotland, with Explanatory Notes by 

Si I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 8vo cl5s. Stanford 

Nes! s7T—Mamma’s New Bible Stories from the Old and New Testament. 

. Nesbitt. Illust fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Hogg and Sons 

NE M- (The) Week's Preparation for a worthy Receiving of the Lord's Supper, as appointed 
and practised by the Church of England. 2 parts in 1 vol. New edit royal 18mo black 
sheep, black edges, 2s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Oxe—A Handy Book of the Game and Fishery Laws; containing all the Acis in Forceand 
the New Licences, &c. By George C. Oke. “Post 8vo cl 7s. Butterworths 

Our English Home: its Early History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 
Domestic Inventions. 2nd edit cr 8vocl 5s. J. H. and J. Parker 

PAMPHILIUs; or, the Head and Heart Legacy. Dedicated to the Rising Generation. 12m 
bds ls. Darton and Co 

PRACTICAL Guides (Condensed). Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, with the Routes, through 
France, to see all that ought to be seen in the shortest period and at the least expense. 
 / - Englishman Abroad. With maps and plans. 1lZmo swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall, 


By C. Graglia. 





3y Lady Lushington. Llustrated. Fep 


2nd edit. Syo. 





By Emily 








nal ¢ 
RaMsar “Pastoral Letters on various Practical Subjects , NO. It. The Power of Christian 
Gentleness. By E. B. Ramsay, LL. 12mo swd 6d. . Grant and Son, Edinburgh 
RiGHt and Might ; or, the Bishops and Beggars of the Nineteenth Century. 8vo swd Is. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co : 
Rerr’s Turf Guide (fhe Summer Supplement to) for 1861. 12mo clswdls. Sporting Review 
Office 
ScUDAMORE—Steps tothe Altar: a Manual of Devot ions for the Blessed Eucharist. By W. E 
Scudamore, M.A. ith edit, 52moc aste 
SaitH—Irish History and Irish Character. 
J. Parker 
SroonER—Humrrey—* Horses" and “Sheep.” Two Lectures on the above subjec 
Professor Spooner and Mr. Wm. Humfrey, delivered before the members of the Farrin; 
Agricultural Library. 8vo swd ls. Simp kin, Me arshall, and Co 
U rr—The Curate and the Rector: a Domestic Story. By Elizabeth Strutt. 
‘ Routledge and C i) 
ZORY (The) of Foreign Exchanges. Svoclis. E. Wilson 
:ENCH—Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia, Revelations IT. Il. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. 8vo bds 8s 6d. Parker, Son, and Bourn 
TroLLope—Doctor Thorne. By Anthony Trollope. 6th edit cr 8vo clos. Chapman and 





By Goldwin Smith. Cr 8vo cl 5s. J. H. and 
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New edit 





Hall 

WuHiTEACRE—The New Eankrupt Law, with Notes and Explanatory Introduction, and 2 
Summary of the Alterations made in the Law. By Alfred Whiteacre, Esq. 8vo swd ls. 
P. Macdonald 

WituiamMs—The Literary we omer n of England, including a Biographical Epitome of al! the 
most eminent, to the year 1700, and Sketches of the Poctesses to the year 1850, with Ex- 
tracts from tl wir Ww oka, ‘ona Criti cal Remarks. By Jane Williams. 8vocl lss, Saunders, 
Otley, and Co 

Wixscom—Onward; or, the Me yuntain Cc pel a Tale of Progre 
Winscom. New edit 12mo cl 5 Seeley and Cx us = P z 

Wixscom—The ——— Labot urers, By Jane ‘Anne Winscom. New edit 12mo cl 5s. 
Seeley and 
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3y Jane Anne 





FRENCH. 

: (a')—Trente jours de voyage en zig-zag, de Paris & Venise et retour, parhuit 

oliers en vacances; par Louis d’Abadie. 18. 141 p. Paris, ‘imp: imerie Taunot 

—Une visite a l’abbaye de Cluny; par M. l'abbé Azais. 8. Nimes. 

;ks—Notice sur un autel chrétien antique, orné de bas-reliefs et d beige nyt ae 
dceouvert dans les environs de la ville d’Auriol (Bouches-du- Rhone), avec 2 pl. ; 
l'abbé J. J. L. Barges. 24 p. Paris 

Bovyer et Castillon—La Pagode de K contes se récits; par A. C. Bouyer et Castillou. 
Illustré de 8 gravures i 2 teintes. 8. 7p. Par 

BREHAT (¢ ie) —Pe tits romans; par A, de Brel 1at. 
chartrain. 18. 343 p. Paris, 3 fr 

BrseEatp—U -- drame dans la charmille, drame intime en quatre actes; par Jér6me Bujeaud 
12. 91p.et2gravures. Nantes 

CENAC Mews. AUT—L'E spag sneinconnue. Voyage dans les Pyrénées de Barcelone & Tolosa, 
avec une carte routiere; par Cénac-Moncaut. 18. 378p. Paris 

HENNIN—Les Monuments de l’histoire de Frat ice, catalogue des productions de la sculpture, 
de la peinture et de Ja gravure, es histoire de la France et des Francais; par 
M. Hennin. T. 6. 1422-1 8. 429p. Paris 

KérovLtée—Un voyage 2 Pé-Kin. Souvenirs de l'expédition de Chine; par Georges de 
Kéroulée, attaché & l'ambassade extraordinaire de France en Chine. (1860-1861.) 15. 
519 p. Paris. 2fr. 50c 

STovurpza (de)—CEuvres posthumes religicuses, historiques, phflosophiques et litt¢ raires 

, andre de Stourdza. La Science des antiquités. Karamsine, sar les lois 

iamentales de la société. La Grece en 1821 et 1822. 8 3520p. Paris 





















Bretagne, Normandie, Pays basques,'Pays 

















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CaTHARINE.—Your suggestion shows a good heart, but you do not, we think, quite appre- 
hend the question. It is by encouraging such small and poverty- -stricken occupations, 
that poverty is perpetuated. Practically, the employment of needlewomen falls into 
the hands of middle-men, and to increase that business would be to increase the distress 
and oppression under which that ill-used class groan. 
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wr "ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE “of CHARGES | for | 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 






d. 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words .. 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten W ords) 6 
Half Column ..... 0 


_™ he le Column 





TOHNSON “and Co. S TEAS —Have 3 you 
tried them ?—Certified by Dr. Normandy as to their 

oodness and purity, u ider a forfeiture of : 5 Ge 0d al nd pure 
BLACK T TEA, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s., : ; 
38. 10d., and 4s. Goods forwarded 1 all ps 
Kingdom. A Price Current free .—JOHNSON and ¢ 1o., Tea 
Merchants, 231, Blacktriars-road, London, 8. 
i Read Dr. Normandy on “ Adulteration of Tea.” 


TAQ 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHLLLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8¢/., 2s. 10d., 
Zouchong, 3s. 8d., 3s, 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 
d., 1s. 4d., 18. ‘ed, and is. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 














ls. 








HOENIMANS. PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 


Stroxe, Ricu, and FuLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossib! e for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
= ade to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
at ahigh p rice. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 40 i. per Ib., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.1. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
Bond-s street, ‘Stewart. No. 46, man-stre 
Pimlico, Jon. Low, Eaton-st. | Blackhes ath- hill, Notley. 
Hammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, “Ry s-lane. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. Charing-cross, C ‘atton, 10. 
Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
Holloway, Upper, Gyllenship., London-bridge Arcade, Turner. 
igsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
pham, Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 
m-road, Bull. | 

Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 


indigestion. bilious, liver, and stomach compl/ ints, pre- 


















pared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormona-street 
an d to be had of all medicine vendor s, in boxes, Is. lid. 
9s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. 


7 p ny, 

BUTLER S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 

POWDER, in One Bottle, price 2s. 6d., enclosed in a 
Case, with Measure and Spoon.—This useful aperient prepa- 
, besides forming an equally efficient, and far more 
eeable, draught than that produced with the Common 
Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, and without 
trouble. To allay Fever or Thirst, a teaspoonful, in water, 
forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. It will keep in any 
climate, and is not injured 4 ‘the longest sea voyage or land 
jou rney. Prepared by BUTLE and CRISPE ‘(late Butler 
and Hi urding). Chemists, 4, C he apsic e, corner of St. Paul's, 
London.—*,* Be careful to order “Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz 
Powder, and to observe the address. 


7 . pun 
UTLER’S POMADE DIVINE. — 
This elegant Preparation is so generally known and 
approved of, that it is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
Loni ses for which it is employed. When properly pre- 
ared, upon which much of its utility depends, it is found to 
be a most efficacious application for chap} ved hands and lips, 
burns, scalds, excoriation and roughness of the skin, occa- 
sioned by sea-bathing, exposure to the sun, or inclement 
weather. 
Prepared and sold by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler 
and Harding), Chemists, 
No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Pau!'s 


if OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The MASTER 


KEY.—Howsoever diversified the number of ai ilments 
by which the human body is afilicted, there is a cert 
to all—which is wnpurity of the Do xl =~For cles using g it, 
loway’s Pills possesses an advant ill other medi- 
they constitute, in fact, a mas ine, capable of 
pressing disease as the master key ¢ loes of forcing back the 
most important bolt of its series of locks. These Pills have 
deen in constant and successful use for nearly thirty years, as 
eradicative curatives of all diseases. Holloway's Pi 
wholesomely on the entire frame by purifying the blood a 
restoring that essence of good health to its “pris stine purity 
They may be fearlessly tak n even by the most delicate. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Diseases of the 


Mouth and Gums.—The constant complaints and nu- 
merous severe diseases caused by theuse of metals, soft com~ 
sitions, and other absorbing agents in the mé¢ eae icture of 

l teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewin Mosely, Dentist 
{established thirty years), to call especial notice toa new, 
invaluable, and PATENTED INVENTION, his ghly_recom- 
mended by the leading members of the Faculty, in London, 
Paris, and elsewhere. Of its numerous advantages, explained 
in the specification of patent, the following require particular 
attention :—Consisting of one continuous piece of enamelling, 
the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to the 
action of the mouth and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 












_Lon don. 
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tems now in use. ne wires, or fas- 
are required, and the com manipulated, 
in a perfectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most 
usitive stump, loose tooth, or tender gum, without the 
lightest pain or inconvenience, avoiding extraction and all 
Operations. 

MR. LEWIN MOSELY, BERNER'S-STREET, 
OXFOR b.- SPR EET. 

Establishe 1 upwards of th irty years. 



















_At home daily. 
EETH.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W _—Imy pon ant impr ovement on patent granted 
December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 
bines all the advant: ige s of the chemically prepared india- 
rubber, with greatly increased lightness and durability, and 
from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelled 
to meet any alteration that may take place in the mouth. 
Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
great desideratum saved that constant outlay which renders 
the a system so expensive, and puts it beyond the reach 
ofall buttheaifiuent. The principal advantages of Mr. Mosely's 
new system consist in the substance emp'oyed never decaying 
or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepared 
in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
and the lodgment of food in the interstices entirely prevented, 
thus insuring sweetness of breath and increased comfort, 
whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection is completely defied, andthe wearer saved the constant 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
Square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
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and the vitiated secretions so universally complained of in | 
al 


_.The CONTENTS are:—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of 
Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine and Poetry List; 


including “ Parlour Library ; 
Small Jobbing Office : Fancy Misce 


Illustrated List of Cedar and Mz sboguay Goods 
ee Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, &c. 


JEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTME aie for COLOURING o 


DEAN A} 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 








> Price of Priz iting Letter-press, C yi -plat e, 
cles; Print List ; the 
s, Fancy Foreign ond Eng! 


F. kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable ter: 


London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 





THE GORILLA. 


Three of DU CHAILLU’S GORILLAS are in “THE FIEL 


Window. 








The Names, Addresses, and other artic ular "$0 


who have been Ordained 


“ The Clerical Directory saenniitee” ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Boo kseller, } price 3s. 6d., or of 
and “ Directory” Offices, 10, 


JOHN CROCKFORD 
London, W.C. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREE:’ 


’ Clergumen, omitte 
ppearance of that Volun 


“Clerical Journal” 





THE 


The Rugged Path. 


Chapters of English History.—Chapter VI. The 


of the Saxons. 


Southern Hemisphere. 


Orders should be given immediately. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


d Wrapper, PART I 


M AG: AZ INE: 


Part I. contains the following Illustrations, Tales, and other 
STRATIONS 


THE 


yw ready, price 7d., in a Coloure 


NEW PENNY 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUS 


The Shipwrecked Mariner. 
The Life Boat. 

Death of the Stag. 

A Chinese Insur 
View of Port Ja 








The New Penny. 
God Help Our Men at Sea! 








Chapters of Engli 

Our Village on the one 

The Life Boat 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. L. Wh 
grated. 


Little May. 
A Visit to a Village Evening School. 
Waifs and Strays. 

No. IT. 


The Little Barber. 
The Chinese Insurgent. 


Family Adventures on the Continent— 





Leap.” 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IT. Fat rewel 
Country. Chap. IIL The Lan 


the Bush. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
A Working Man to Working Men. 
Correspondence. 
Morning Glories. 
Miscellaneous. 
No. IIT. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life 


The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers. 

The Little Barber. 

The Last Sunday. 
Miscellancous. 


NEW 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOUI 


onversions 





Look Before you 








ttleme n 
SOTLLEL nent | The C 


Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CROCKFORD'S 


Clerical Directory Appendix for one 


CONTAINING 


lin th 


Price One Penny, 


PENN + | 
AL OF WHOLESOME 

WORKING 
CONTENTS OF No. 





Haymaking—June. 


AND OTHER OR 


| Seal Shooting. 







| Family . 
Ol 1 Tivoli. 


hapte 








London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 





1D SON 


* Dean and Son’s Publ: 
Remainder Books at reduced price 
al nd Lit! 10$ graphic L is 





3, they can undertake 





CLERICAL DIRECTORY f 


rit will form alee } 
Wellington-street 


AND, LONDON, 


MAGAZINE: 





CLASSES. 

8 FOR AUGUST, 1861: 
| Chureh Blessings Chapter V. Ch 
The Bermud tte ‘ri 

Thy Will be Done. 


The Emigrant Brothers.—Chapter VIII. Christmas in the | Missions ary Perils. 
nswers to Corres 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies f 
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Chap ters of English History—C ‘Chi ap. IV. 

Jamel and the Dri 

Finnan Maggie. 

Che urch Blessings—I 
hi ps al id Shippi ng. 

I Walked the F ields enonuean 


I. Christian Infancy and Childhood 


The Emigrant Brother 
English History—Chap. V 
Chapters on English History—Chap. LI. oman Britain. { Two Hours in Two Lives. , 

The Dorsetshire Shoemaker in Nova Scotia. 
| A Coincidence. 

Human Nature in the United States. 
Church Blessings—III. Christian Youth. 
Consolation. 








10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








212 THE CRITIC. 


[Auc. 24, 1861, 








In a few days will be published, in 3 vols., post 8vo, price 31s. 6d., 


THE SILVER COORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” ‘Aspen Court,”’ &c. 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS, 


TENTH THOUSAND, with ILtvsTraTions, 8vo. 2Is. 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


With ACCOUNTS of the CANNIBALS and other SAVAGE TRIBES; and of the 
CHASE of the GORILLA, the NEST-BUILDING APE, &c. 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


The Times.—* This extraordinary production. We must go back to the voyoges of La Perouse and Captain Cook, and 
almost to the days of wonder which followed the track of Columbus, for novelties of equal significance to the age of their 
discovery. M. du Chaillu has struck into the very spine of Africa, and has lifted the veil of the torrid zone from its 
western rivers, swamps, and forests.” 


Saturday Review.—* M. du Chaillu’s narrative will not disappoint the expectations which it has excited. Its literary 
merits are considerable, for it is clear, lively, and judiciously pruned of unimportant details. His explorations were in no 
degree exempt from the hardships and dangers which are the condition of African travel.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
MR. MOTLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK 


Fovurts THovsanpD, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE SYNOD OF DORT; 


With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain; and of the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. 


By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, Author of ** The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Edinburgh Review.—* We must especially commend the hearty English spirit in which the book is written ; and, fertile as 
the present age has been in historical works of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above these volumes in the 
grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and truth.” 

Quarterly Review.—‘* Mr. Motley’s work must be read to appreciate the vast and conscientious industry which he has 
bestowed upon it. His delineations are true and lifelike. Diligent and painstaking as the humblest chronicler, he has 
availed himself of many sources of information which have not been made use of by any previous historical writer.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
for SEPTEMBER 1861, will be published on TUESDAY next, August 27. 


CONTENTS : 


1, Goop anp Evin: An Essay. By Dr. Felix Eberty, ofthe | 5. Tae Law or Bopz; or, Gaps IN THE SotaR SysTEM 
University of Breslau, Author of “ The Stars and the Firtep up. A Sketch from Recent Astronomical 
Earth.” In Two Papers. Paper I. History. By Professor Kelland. 

2. AvtomNna. By Edwin Arnold. 6, Sonc or THe Dew To a Dytno Grau. By the Hon. 

3. Romsor Cuurcn : a Legend from the Baltic. Roden Noel. 

Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. . Mr. Buckie’s Doctrine aS TG THE ScoTcH AND 

4. Ravensuor. By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘‘ Geoffry THEIR History. By the Editor. Part Iff.—Scotland 
Hamlyn.” in the Seventeenth Century. 

hap. XXIX.—Charles’s Retreat upon London. | 8. Serrpom in Russra. By Nicholas Rowe. 

XXX.—Charles determines to alter his | 9. THE ResToRATION: a Fragment. 

0 

1, 


No. XXIII. 


By Prince | 


~ 


way of dressing himself. . ELIzARETH BARRETT Brownine. 
Mr. ALEXANDER SMITH’s FoRMER POEMS AND HIS NEw ONE 
2. OPINION ON AMERICAN ArFatrs: a Letter to the Editor. 
By the Author of **Tom Brown at Oxford.” 


Volumes I., II., and III., are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 


| 

XXXI.—Charles’s New Top-Boots. | 
XXXIE—Diogenes on the Wheelbarrow. | 
XXXIII.—A Glimpse of some Old Friends. | 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XXI. (for SEPTEMBER), will be published on WEDNESDAY, the 28th instant, 
price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


THe ADVENTURES OF ParLip on HIs WaY THROUGH THE| THE STRUGGLES oF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 
Wortp. (With an Illustration.) of the Firm 
Chapter XIX.—Qu’on est bien a Vingt Ans, Chapter IV.—Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing 
XX.—Course of True Love. how Brown, Jones, and Robinson se- 
Foop—How To TAKE IT. lected their House of Business. 
Aw Ovp Joan BULt. V.—The Division of Labour, 
Chapter L— A Courting. Vi.—It is our Opening Day 
. II. —The Reformer, LEGEND OF THE CORRIFVRECHAN WHIRLPOOL. 
IIl.—A Soldiering By George MacDonald. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
My Netcnsovr Rose. By F. L. Chapter X.—The Interview. 
A Cuariry Bazaar. (With an Illustration.) » XL—The Confessional. 
Necnors Bonp snp FRee. Rounpasout Papers.—No. 16. On Two Roundabout Papers 
From Dan To BERRsHEBA, THROUGH ASHRIDGE PARK. which I intended to Write. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


By One 


A Ballad. 








“ None are superior.” —Art Journal. 
“ Theirs are the finest. "—Photographic News. 
“ Brilliant and full of life.” —Athenwum. 


AlsBUmM PORTRAITS 
10 for 10s. 

LonDon STEREOscOPIC ComPANY, 54, Ciaageite, two doors 

from Bow Chure 

_ Dressing-rooms and attendants. om to hold 5 50, 10s, 





” Two vols, royal 8vo., 31. 38., xe ” a 
r 
TATUTES RELATING to the 
ECCLESIASICAL INSTITUTIONS of ENGLAN) 
INDIA, and the COLONIES. With the Decisions thereo, 
By ARCHIBALD J. STEPHENS. M.A., 3, 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bov RN, West Strand. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY : the Choicest ¢j of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for futur 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
CRITIC Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


New Edition, just published, 1s., or by post, 13 stamps; 
Abridged Edition, three stamps, 


al 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARTI. 
FICIAL TEETH, and the only effectual mode of supply. 
ing them without extracting stumps, and without metal 
rings, or wires, by means of GABRIEL'S Soft Flexibs 
CORALITE GUMS, warranted to prove successful even wha 
all other methods fail. None but pure first-class materials an; 
workmanship employed, and supplied at half the usual cost 

Chapter I.—Artificial Teeth and soft Coralite Gums. 

Chapter II. —Natural Teeth; their Diseases and Remedy, 

Chapter III.—Effect of improper Mastication on the Dige. 
tive Organs. 

Chapter IV.—Beauty of the Fase dependent on the Teeth. 

Chapter V.—Toothache; its Cure. 

Chapter VI.—Decay in Front Teeth, and Gabriel's Pater; 
White Enamel. 

“ Gabriel's improvements are a great success; their system 
saves much money, more disappointment, and still ‘mor 
annoyance.” —Morning Herald. 

Published by Smrpxry, MARSHALL, and Co.; or of th: 
Authors, Messrs. GABRIEL, Surgeon-Dentists (Diploma, 1815 
by appointment to the Prince D" Ottajana, 27, Harley-stree:, 
Cavendish-square; and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. Liverpoo! 
134, Duke-street. Birmingham: 65, New-street. 


OOKS FOR MAGISTRATES, 


Just published. 


The SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERSS 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with 
Full Instructions, Forms, &c. Price 12s. cloth. By T. W, 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 


The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 
By a ate Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
ice 15s, 


The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in LARCENY: with an Outline of the Law 0 
Larceny. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

Law TriMeEs Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EW PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS 


Just published. 


The THIRD EDITION of ALLNUTT'S PRAC- 
TICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By GEORGE 
8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Comprising full In- 
structions, with Precedents, from the making of the Will 
the final distribution of the Estate. Price 21s. 


The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases Ra 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, tout 
a, mg Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law. 

rice 21s, 


The THIRD EDITION of the CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on their construc. 
tion. By G. TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 30s. 


The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAV, 
with all the Forms, &. By J. PATERSON, T. MACN:- 
MARA, and W. MARSH: ALL, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Lav 
In2 vols. Price 31s. 6d 

Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


r 
HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Herald0 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; Ti 
Times, second edition, 30s; ditto, second day, 18s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JamEs Parker, i, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 


PTICAL IMPROVEMENTS. — ‘“ We 
have observed with much pleasure an important dis- 
covery in the science of optics, perfected by Mr. Bernard 
Davis. It appears to us that his method of grinding spet- 
tacle lenses is much superior to any we have seen before, it- 
asmuch, from their peculiar transparency, they can easi 
adapted to any sight. We have no donbt that the most in- 
perfect sight may be surprisingly assisted by this novel (is 
covery. "2 Medical Circul lar, Nov. 16, 1859. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spe 

tacles, &c., for Two Stamps. 

BERNARD DAvis, 430, Euston-road, London, Optician 

to the Opthalmic Institutions. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


~ r 1. 
OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectful 
e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti 
tions, and the public generally, that, by_a novel applicatior 
his unrivalled Machinery for making’ Steel Pens, and 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he h 
duced a new series of his useful productions, whi 
excellence of temper, quality of meterial, and, abo 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal : 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the imp t 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up i 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with lave. 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. : 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their 
being of ‘different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, med 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, John- street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 




















































Printed and published by Jonn CRocKForD, at 10, WellingtoD- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.< 
Saturday, August 24, 1861, 





















































































